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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


For the new year, 

The year which is not yet come; 
The year we wait and pray, 

Each hoarse and strenuous day, 
Each short night blind and dumb 
May bring more near. 


The year of our Lord! 

When he shall come again: 
Come in his love and ruth, 
Come in spirit and truth, 
Making an end of pain, 
Breaking the spear and sword! 


For the year of man! 

Of man awake and free; 
Man, who shall stand at last 
Clear of the blinding past, 
And breathe and see— 

See that he is a man! 


For the year of woman, too! 
Woman, a slave no more; 
Woman, no longer fed 

On dependence’ bitter bread, 
No longer suffering sore, 
Woman, with love born new! 


For the year of the child! 
Reared in Freedom and Light; 

Ah! If you could but dream 

Of what the world will seem 
When childhood has its right— 
We do not know the child. 


Come! for our passionate tears! 
Come! while we work and pray! 
And lo! as we strive, a light 
Kindles across the night— 
The dawn of the coming day! 
The Day of the year of years! 

—The American Fabian. 





—_—- — oor 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal rights for women, in America, Eng- 
land and Europe, in India, Australia, 
Africa and China, wherever the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL goes! 











———> 2 


Mount Holyoke College, Lucy Stone’s 
early alma mater, has broadened with the 
years. Fifty years ago the announcement 
would have been startling that the Senior 
Class at Mt. Holyoke had been presenting 
a dramatic performance, the young wom- 
en personating characters of both sexes, 
while the accompanying statement that 
students of Amherst had given a dance 
tae same week in one of the fraternity 
houses, attended by young women from 





Mt. Holyoke, would have aroused earnest | influence on the other. Yet this is only the 


discussion as to which of the two institu- 
tions was evercising the more unfortunate 





second generation from the founders of 
these institutions. 











HON. 





JOHN D. LONG. 








HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


Hon. John Davis Long has been, 
throughout his entire public life, an out- 
spoken and influential advocate of woman 
suffrage. His portrait appears in this, 
our New Year number, which contains 
also a brief article written by himself for 
our paper. He was born in Buckfield, 
Me., October 27, 1838. Educated in the 
public schools of his native town, he 
graduated at Harvard College with the 
class of 1857. In 1859 he began the study 
of law. In 1862 he came to Boston, and 
there practised his profession until 1880. 

His interest in politics began in the 
campaign of 1860, when he made his 
maiden speech in Buckfield for Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1874, he was elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature by the towns 
of Hingham and Hull. In 1875, ’6 and °7, 
he was Speaker of the House. In 1878, 
he was elected Lieutenant-Governor. In 
1879, ’80 and ’81 he was three times chosen 
governor, advocating woman suffrage in 
each of his inaugural messages. After 
leaving the executive chair, he served as 
representative in the 48th, 49th and 50th 
Congresses, Retiring from Congress in 
1888, he devoted himself to his profession, 
leaving it in 1897 to become Secretary of 
the Navy under President McKinley. 

This brief summary of public services 
gives a very inadequate idea of the in- 
fluence exerted by his genial, graceful, 
manly personality. No man in public 
life ever made more friends or fewer 
enemies. Witty, scholarly and courteous, 
with an admirable simplicity and sincerity, 
he is a charming extempore speaker. He 
has always been singularly frank and 
fearless in his advocacy of reforms, espe- 
cially of woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. He has repeatedly spoken at the 
annual meetings of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, which pub- 
lishes as a leaflet one of his addresses, 
entitled ‘‘No Distinction of Sex in the 
Right to Vote.” He has also presided at 
the New England Woman Suffrage Festi- 
val. In addition to his speeches, he is 
the author of an excellent translation of 
Virgil's Eneid. In 1880, he received 
from Harvard College the degree of LL. 
D., and since May, 1887, he has been presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society, and since 
1875 vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. He is also 
president of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. Governor Long 
has lived for many years at Hingham, 
Mass. He has been twice married, and 
has two daughters and a son. The suf- 





fragists of the United States may well 
be proud of this high-minded, honorable 
and consistent advocate of equal rights 


for women, H. B. B. 
A 








CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy writes: “I am in receipt of your 
letter, asking me to give you some remi- 
niscence, ‘showing how much worse off 
women used to be than they are now.’ 

‘While it is very clear to me that the 
condition of women is very much im- 
proved, I recall no instance showing 
their special improvement in the matter 
of their legal rights. 

“One of the saddest memories to me 
is that of the slaving toil to which women 
were then subjected. Mrs. Stowe some- 
where gives a very interesting picture of 
the household drudgery which burdened 
her mother from morning to night, who 
yet was the wife of a leading clergyman 
who was comparatively well to do, but 
who, with the cares of entertainment, the 
management of a household, and looking 
out for her children, toiled from morning 
to night with hardly any rest. ‘Those of 
us who were brought up in country homes 
and can look back half a century, recall 
similar pictures—the mother of the house- 
hold engaged in every sort of labor; at 
once mistress of the house, head of the 
family, cook, washerwoman, scrubber, a 
drawer of water if not a hewer of stone. 
It makes my heart ache to recall it. I 
think I can say that nowhere, even among 
the poorest of our poor, do I now see 
more grinding toil. While with the great 
mass of our women there has been an 
overwhelming improvement in this re- 
spect, I regard it as due to the mechanical 
inventions of modern times, the con- 
venient and ample supply of water which 
everybody now has, better methods of 
lighting and of doing almost all the 
drudgery of housekeeping, and especially 
the increased means which, while un- 
doubtedly there are greater inequalities 
of wealth, have made everybody better 
off in that respect than they used to be. 

Joun D. Lone.” 





——_ 
SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETING. 

A meeting of the Suffrage Bazar Com- 
mittee and others interested will be held 
at 3 Park Street, next Monday at 2.30 
P. M., to receive the final report of the 
Bazar, and of the receipts from each table. 
A representative from every table should 
be present. 





THE STAMP SAVINGS SOCIETY OF BOSTON 


| of interest to the general public. 


The Boston Stamp Savings Society, 
organized in October, 1890, has been 
carrying on for the past seven years a work 
analogous in character, though obviously 


;/ On @ much smaller scale, to the Postal 


Savings Bank system of England and the 
Continent. The Boston work in itself is 
At this 


| special time, when the United States Gov- 


ernment is being asked to assume the 
charge of the small savings of the people 
by means of the Postal Savings Banks, 
some slight account of the work already 
done in this line in Boston and neighbor- 
ing towns by means of the Stamp Savings 


| Society, may be of added value. 


This Society was the outcome of a feel- 
ing among the workers in the various 


| charities of the city that to a class of 
| wage-earners who had not sufficient means 





to open and sustain a bank-account, and 
to poor children handling thoughtlessly 
their pennies, should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the safe putting away, tempo- 
rarily, of very small sums of money. The 
work was not intended to be merely a 
new method of banking; its chief aim was 
to be educational, in attempting to in- 
culcate ideas of thrift—to give an object- 
lesson, wherein it should be demonstrated 
that pennies saved from candy could 
materialize into a pair of shoes, those 
from theatre tickets and cigarettes intoa 
suit of clothes or a much needed vacation, 
and by which the purchasing value 0, 
money should be taught, as also the neces_ 
sary adjustment of income to expendi. 
ture, by means of a careful handling of 
money. 

The experience of other cities, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which 
had already organized such work, was 
taken advantage of and our work modelled 
on theirs, which was in fact, an adapta- 
tion of the Postal Savings Bank system of 
England and the Continent. The sim- 
plicity of this system of savings—requir- 
ing no book-keeping, and easy of compre” 
hension to the youngest child—has made 
it a great success wherever operated. The 
details of the operation of the system are 
as follows: 

An engraved stamp, similar in size and 
shape to a postage stamp, is furnished in 
differing colors and in values ranging 
from one cent upwards to fifty cents. 
These stamps make a pictorial receipt for 
any monies deposited with the person 
carrying on a branch station, and can be 
redeemed for cash by the depositor at any 
time on presentation at the place where 
they were obtained. In turn, the posses- 
sion of these returned stamps is a voucher 
for money paid out on them, and can be 
collected on at any time at the central 
office, Room 17, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
It is here, every day but Saturday, be- 
tween the hours of eleven A, M. and one 
P. M., that the material necessary to carry 
on this savings work can be procured. 
Cards for the affixing of the stamps, stout 
manilla envelopes to protect these cards, 
signature slips for lists of the depositors’ 
names and addresses, descriptive leaflets, 
etc., are supplied free of cost. The 
stamps are paid for at their face value 
when taken, and will be redeemed for the 
same whenever presented, either attached 
to a redeemed card, or in bulk when un- 
used. 

Stations can be started and carried on 
with the best of results by means of a 
capital ranging from one dollar to seventy- 
five dollars. The testimony of all con- 
ducting these branch stations is unani- 
mous in its expression of satisfaction at 
the results of the work, at the persistency 
of saving on the part of persons who had 
never saved before, the frequent opening 
of bank accounts made possible by this 
gathering in of sums too small in the 
opinion of the possessor to be received by 
the banks, and the grateful recognition 
of its worth in a “rainy day’ need, when 
school clothing can be got, arrears of rent 
paid, and coal put in for the winter by 
the ton, thus doing away with that bane 
of the poor, the twenty-five cent basket— 
rather thimbleful—of coal. Parents 
moving away from centres where their 
children have been in the habit of taking 
their pennies, frequently come to the cen- 
tral office to inquire if there is a stamp 
savings station in the neighborhood or 
town to which they are going. 

The testimony of the depositors as to 
the value of this system is often pathetic, 
and sometimes, so checkered is life, amus- 
ing. A young lady in the suburbs of the 
city had one season a group of four or five 
little girls under her care, and suggested 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Boorti is ill at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, from 
heart trouble. She is improving, but is 
not allowed to see any one except her 
husband and her secretary. 

Miss MABEL Hay Barrows yesterday 
spoke, in Swedish costume, to the inmates 
of the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, Mass., 
on “Life in Sweden.’ Miss Barrows 
studied Sloyd in the Royal Swedish Gym- 
nasium. 

Mrs. McKINLEY, wife of the President, 
contributed a pair of slippers, made by 
herself, to a recent bazar held in Wash- 
ington by the union of Methodist churches. 
She has already given 3,600 such pairs of 
slippers to religious and benevolent enter- 
prises. 

MILDRED Howe .ts, the daughter of 
William D. Howells, once the ‘‘Little Girl 
Among the Old Masters,’’ has developed 
into a real artist, and contributes a set of 
clever drawings to accompany some 
Christmas meditations of her father’s in 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Miss MAson, the little daughter of U. 
S. Senator Mason, of Illinois, inherits her 
father’s wit. Some of the Senator's 
admiring constituents have presented him 
with a carriage and a pair of fine horses, 
very handsome animals, except that they 
have had their tails docked. When the turn- 
out was first driven to the Senator’s house, 
Mrs. Mason expressed her pity for the 
poor beasts who had been thus mutilated. 
Little Miss Mason thereupon exclaimed: 
“Oh, mamma, you mustn’t look a gift 
horse in the tail!’ 

Mrs. KATE CABELL CuRRIE, who was 
elected president of the National Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy at the recent 
convention of that organization in Balti- 
more, is a resident of Dallas, Tex. Her 
father is General W. L. Cabell, a Con- 
federate veteran, more familiarly known 
throughout Dixie as “Old Tige.” The 
Daughters are trying to raise $4,000, to be 
used in marking the graves of the 30,000 
Confederates who died in Union prisons. 
It is proposed to erect a simple shaft in 
each of the thirteen cemeteries of Union 
prisoners. 

Lapy RANForRD, the wife of the newly 
appointed Governor of New Zealand, who 
went out to the colony two months ago, 
is a courageous woman. Shortly after 
her arrival in Auckland, a fire broke out 
near Government House, at the residence 
of Chief Detective Campbell. Lady Ran- 
ford and Captain Alexander, the Gover- 
nor’s private secretary, quickly reached 
the scene, and the secretary rescued Mrs. 
Campbell, while Lady Ranford carried out 
the baby in safety. This accomplished, 
she went back into the house and helped 
carry out the furniture. The fire brigade 
had misread the signal, and did not arrive 
until Captain Alexander and Lady Ran- 
ford had succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames by pouring buckets of water into 
the burning room. 

Miss ELLEN NusseEy, the bridesmaid of 
Charlotte Bronté, has just died. It is said 
that those who were privileged to be ad- 
mitted to Miss Nussey’s little coterie 
could get a portrait of Charlotte Bronté, 
and glimpses of her true inner self, which 
could not be given by any of the many 
gifted litterateurs who have written about 
her. They spent delightful hours at Miss 
Nussey’s house at Gomersal, enchanted 
with her reminiscences of Miss Bronté, 
and the revelations of the trifling details 
which showed the intrinsic goodness of 
the novelist. Miss Nussey was the daugh- 
ter of a manufacturer in Birstall. Her 
acquaintance with Charlotte Bronté began 
when they were pupils at Roe Head 
School. Mary Taylor (‘Rose Yorke” of 
“Shirley”) was also a pupil there. In 
1834 Ellen went to London, and gave an 
account of her visit to Charlotte, who re- 
joiced that she was none the worse for 
her visit to ‘the great Metropolis,’”’ and 
that, although she had had this great 
honor, she was ‘‘Ellen”’ still. Interchanges | 
of visits were frequent from this time, 
and Mrs, Gaskell says: ‘ ‘E.’ was eagerly 
welcomed by Charlotte, freely admitted 
by Emily, and kindly received by Anne.” 
Scores of letters passed between the gir's, 
nothing being too trivial for mention. 
“My own dear Nell’’ at a later period men- 
tioned rumors about curates who were 
aspiring to Charlotte’s hand. In one 
epistle Charlotte speaks of her friend’s 
“faculty of perception.’’ Even after her 
marriage with Mr. Nicholls the friendship 
was unbroken, and from “my dreary 
bed’’—which became her death-bed—she 
wrote in pencil to ‘‘Dear Nell.” 
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MRS. BUTLER AND LADY SOMERSET. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has resigned 
her position as Superintendent of Purity 


| not against persons but against false 
| principles. 

At the same time the author or cham- 
pion of any new scheme involving a false 
principle cannot expect to dissociate his 


Work in the World's W. C. T. U., in the | Gy her name from that scheme, so long 


following letter: 
17 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, | 
Nov. 20, 1897. 4 
My Dear Miss Willard: 
I received your letter dated from Toronto, 
October 19th. I have carefully read the 


telegrams, addresses and reports which | 


have reached usin reference to the Con- 
vention of the World's Woman's Chris- 


tian Temperance Union held at Toronto, | 


and have come to the conclusion that 
there is no course open to me except that 
of abiding by the decision which 1 came 
to and expressed to you, in advance, in 


my letter addressed to the Toronto Con- | 


vention (Purity Department). 
In that letter I said that in case the 


election of the Superintendent of the | 
Purity Department of your Union lay in 
the hands of any committee or any leaders | 
who were wavering or undecided on the 


principle on which the public action of 
nearly thirty years of my life has been 
based, I should feel myself obliged with 
much regret to sever my connection with 
the Union. 

Iam informed by Miss Slack that your 


committee has already done me the honor | 


of revlecting me as Superintendent of the 
Purity Department. 

While thanking you and your committee 
for the friendly personal feeling which 
this decision expresses, and for the kindly 
terms in which it has been conveyed to 
me, I feel compelled to decline the oftice 
which you have proposed that I should 
continue to fill. 

I do this with the more regret, as—judg- 
ing from the resolutions passed at your 
convention, which indeed rejoiced our 
hearts, and from communications I have 
received from several members of the W. 
W. C. T. U.—I gather that the vast ma- 


jority of that body are clearly on the side | 


of the Abolitionist principles. .. . 

On the other hand, although your tele- 
grams told us that the convention at 
Toronto had *‘voted unanimously against 
all forms of regulation of vice,’’ I am not 
satisfied, nor are my friends satisfied, be- 
cause we perceive that you and your com- 
mittee do not seem fully to recognize that 
the scheme put forward in six proposi- 
tions by your distinguished vice-president 
is itself an extreme form of regulation of 
vice. That scheme is recognized through- 
out the Continent of Europe as identical 
in principle with the scheme of the origi- 
nator of all such State regulation which 
was published at the close of the last cen- 
tury and the results of which in Paris and 
other capitals are now perplexing the 
minds of rulers, philosophers and philan- 
thropists, and maddening and corrupting 
the people. 

You yourself stated that Lady Henry 
Somerset and I are not opposed in prin- 
ciple, and that the difference is only one 
of method; that her aim is ours, namely, 
the repression and discouragement of im- 
morality; and that she has sincerely put 
forward her scheme as a_ repressive 
measure. 

I accept the sincerity of her motive and 
the purity of her aims. But the sincerity 

of her motives and her high personal char- 
acter cannot in any way lessen our abhor- 
rence and our deliberate and continued 
reprobation of the propositions to which 
she has given her name, and for which 
she must continue to be responsible so 
long as she does not repudiate them. 

She has not repudiated them, and she 
has received from your committee a re- 
newed expression of your confidence in 
her as a leader. 

I gather therefore, from a careful con- 
sideration of all that has passed in your 
country, that the rank and file of your 
vast army of women, although, as true 
women, instinctively opposed to any regu- 
lation of sexual vice, are not wholly alive 
to the vital nature of the issue involved in 
the opposition of our Abolitionist principles 
to the principles involved in the six propo- 
sitions above named. 

It is because the vital nature of that 
issue and the tremendous consequences 
involved in it are so clear to me and to my 
fellow workers that I feel it necessary to 
emphasize my conviction in the matter by 
a public act of severance of our official 
relationship. 

I must continue to the end my own work, 
in England and on the Continent of 
Europe. 

As a firm Abolitionist, and honorary 
president of the International Federation 
for abolishing all forms of regulation of 
vice, I cannot appear before the public as 
the holder of an office in a Union of which 
a promulgator of an extreme form of 
regulation is the vice-president. 

Such a position would admit neither of 
justification nor explanation. 

Allow me here to mention that during 
our long Crusade, since the year 1869, we 
have been again and again confronted 
with offered compromises, both in Eng- 
land and in other parts of the world. In 
almost every such case the persons who 
drew up these forms of compromise, or 
publicly endorsed them, were persons 
whose high character, position and be- 
lieved sincerity of motive were such as to 
recommend their proposals and disarm 
suspicion. 

On every such occasion we were en- 
abled, after careful scrutiny of the offered 
scheme, and bringing the principles in- 
volved in it to the test of the highest 
moral standard—the Divine Law—to per- 
ceive their tendency and to warn the 
honest public of the disastrous results 
which would follow their acceptance. 

Thas our cause has again and again 
escapel threatened shipwreck, and has 
prospered, and seen great practical results, 
owing toits unflinching sternness of prin- 
ciple, purpose and action. 

Through all these recurring conflicts we 
maintoincd lL. rocition that our war is 


as no disavowal is made. ; 
In passing, | must observe that the ‘six 
propositions” above alluded to go far be- 
yond a mere compromise; they are an ex- 
pansion of the principle to which we are 

opposed, a 
| “An attempt has been made on this side 
of the Atlantic to minimize the vital 
| nature and importance of the controversy 
between the upholders of this last offered 
scheme and the Abolitionists, by bringing 
into ita personal element and represent- 

ing it as animated by personal hostility. 

1 deeply regret this, I can say with 
truth, in the presence of the Searcher of 
hearts, that I have no feeling (nor ever 
have had) towards your friend and vice- 
president, Lady Henry Somerset, except 
one of tenderness as towards a fellow 
woman burdened with a heavy responsi- 
bility, and now, as I learn with sorrow, 
suffering and ill. 

1 remain, yours most sincerely and 
faithfully, JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 

The following letter has been sent in 
reply: 

My Dear Mrs. Butler: 

The general oflicers regretfully accept 
your resignation, We feel that if the reso- 
| lutions adopted by the World's and Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. and the declaration of 
| the president in her annual address do 
not suftice to establish the loyalty of the 
W. Cc. T. U. to the principles of purity 
work which it has maintained from the 
beginning, and to which your life has 
been devoted, it is hopeless to expect that 
you would remain with us on any basis of 
loyalty that could be established. May 
every good attend you, is the prayer of 

Your affectionate sisters, 
Frances E, WILLARD, Pres. 
AGNES E, SLACK, Sec. 
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YE GOOD OLDE TIMES IN CONNECTICUT. 


PART IL. 

Seventy years ago every thrifty, well- 
regulated farmhouse contained a loom, a 
large wheel for spinning wool, a small or 
Dutch wheel for spinning flax, a hatchel, 
quill wheel, reel and cards. The women 
of the household made most of the cloth 
for the family use, from raw wool and 
flax. Then the tailor and dressmaker 
went from house to house to make this 
cloth into garments. The time not de- 
voted to other domestic duties was speut 
by women and young girls in sewing long 
overhand seams in sheets, stitching pil- 
low-cases finely and exactly, counting 
threads in the cloth to be sure of so doing, 
or making bed quilts. Little girls of six 
or eight years had their daily tasks of 
sewing or knitting, before they were al- 
lowed to play. 

Linen and cotton as well as silk thread 
came only in skeins, and this thread was 
twisted in the opposite direction from 
what it now is. Afterwards, it was wound 
into balls about the size of a walnut, in 
the same way that darning cotton is now 
wound and sold in little paper boxes, 
eight balls in a box. Spools of thread 
came into use long after. All the socks 
and stockings worn by the family were 
knit by women and young girls. Men of 
sixty and older still wore long stockings, 
and many alittle girl was not released from 
duty till she had knit the length of her 
grandfathe. s finger, on his. While some 
old men still wore rutiled shirts and knee 
and shoe buckles, the dress of women 
was comparatively plain. When ladies 
dressed for the street, church or social 
gathering, their stays were laced very 
tight, and they scorned any covering for 
the feet but thin stockings and prunella 
slippers. These were kept in place by 
narrow ribbons, crossing at the ankle. 
As there were no rubber overshoes then, 
the frequency of cold, wet and muddy 
feet may be imagined. 

Little girls wore long dresses, and were 
enjoined to take short steps in a prim and 
precise manner. All running, climbing 
fences and trees, or sliding on ice was 
strictly forbidden, as immodest, and sub- 
jecting them to the opprobrious epithet 
of “tomboy.” It was beyond the imag- 
ination of our ancestors to conceive that 
girls could be so depraved as to skate, 
own sleds, and wear hats instead of the 
deep bonnets that nearly concealed their 
faces. Girls of to-day who practise gym- 
nastics, row, fish, swim and indulge in 
other out-of-door exercises, cannot imag- 
ine how their great-great-grandmothers 
were restricted. No wonder ill health 
prevails, when we consider how women 
of seventy years ago were reared! 

Books were few, except in the libraries 
of ministers, lawyers and doctors, but 
many families had not only the Bible and 
Catechism, but Pilgrim’s Progress, Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Robinson Crusoe, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and Scottish Chiefs. ‘These were 
read and re-read till their contents were 
quite mastered. The professions were filled 
by men of condition, and many curiousand 
quaint volumes were to be found in their 
collections of books. Never shall I for- 





get ‘“Symsonia; or A Voyage into the 


Internal World,” “‘Wetherell’s Orations,”’ 
and Southey’s ‘*Thalaba; the Destroyer,” 
though I have not seen either of these 
works for more than sixty years. 

A continuous desk was placed round 
three sides of the principal room in the 
district schoolhouse. This served not 
only for writing and study, but as a back 
to the seat, when scholars turned round 
to read or recite. Before these were 
lower benches, with no backs at all, for 
the smaller pupils. Excepting the few 
minutes these were called up to read or 
spell, they were required to sit perfectly 
still, with folded hands and not the breath 
ofa whisper. ‘They dared not even swing 
their feet, which often did not reach the 
floor. Many a poor little hand was 
blistered by the ferule, which, with the 
stick, dunce block and fool's cap, reigned 
supreme. Saturday forenoon was spent 
in reading by the whole school, and in 
declamation, by a chosen few, of pieces 
in the **Columbian Orator”’ and “English 
Reader,’ after which the scholars were 
drilled in the Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism. The minister of the parish 
came to the school occasionally, to ‘‘ex- 
pound” this catechism to the children, 
and many little ones looked forward with 
dread and terror to the time when they 
were to be ‘“‘pounded”’ as they called it. 

ELIzABETH A, KINGSBURY. 
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DRESS REFORM NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the Rainy Day 
Club of New York City, Mrs. Celia B. 
Whitehead, of Westfield, N. J., spoke on 
‘Beauty and the Beast, or Woman’s Right 
to Be Ugly.’’ She said: 


It seems to be an indisputable fact that 
women, almost universally, are dissatisfied 
with the clothing imposed on them by 
fashion in civilized countries. In making 
this statement I leave out the small and 
insignificant number, if there beany such, 
who devote themselves entirely to dress 
parades of various sorts; horse shows, for 
instance. When I speak of women, I 
mean the vast majority who are doing 
some useful work in the world. These 
are more and more crying out against the 
restriction, the unhealthfulness, the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of their clothing. 
I think also that there is a general agree- 
ment that woman’s dress is not beautiful. 
Years ago a gentleman in this city said to 
me: ‘*Woman’s dress is as inartistic as it 
is abominable in other ways.”’ 

Probably there would be but little if any 
dissent from the statement that beauty is 
a desirable quality in woman’s clothing. 
While all agree that beauty is desirable, 
one class emphasizes this desirability very 
strongly, while another insists that beauty 
may be left to care for itself; that if the 
dress be true to its first uses it will blos- 
som into beauty. This is the position I 
stand for. 


Mrs. Whitehead read a few extracts 
from the well known story, “Beauty and 
the Beast,”’ and then continued: 


The beast would never have become 
beautiful had he not been first accepted 
because of his goodness. So it is my firm 
belief that woman’s dress will never be- 
come beautiful until it is loved and ac- 
cepted for its intrinsic merit. Although 
the Beast was hideous, he treated Beauty 
so well, did so much for her, that she 
overlooked his ugliness, and then he be- 
came beautiful. 

Shall we not learn a lesson from this 
fable, find a dress adapted to our needs, 
and let the question of beauty remain un- 
answered until the more important and 
fundamental ones have been attended to? 
Our ideas of beauty have been so distorted 
by our customary dress that I doubt if we 
know much about it anyway. I am not 
sure that we should know a beautiful 
dress if we should see one. So let us con- 
sent even to be ugly if need be till we find 
a‘dress that is good for us. 

But has woman a right to be ugly? Is 

beauty her transcendent duty? And is 
beauty a matter of dress? WhenI wasa 
girl Lread from J. G. Holiand that ‘No 
wife should ever allow another woman to 
appear better dressed in her husband’s 
eyes than herself.’”’ I do not know the 
impression it made on me then, but I 
have thought many times since what an 
ignorant scramble Mr. Holland would set 
the women at. He did not state by what 
means a wife should prevent another 
woman from appearing better dressed 
than herself in her husband’s eyes. The 
inference did not seem to be that she 
should drive all other women out of her 
husband’s sight, but that she herself 
should devote her energies to the task of 
dressing so well that no other woman 
could dress better. Think of the awful 
strain on each woman. Evidently Mr. 
Ilolland would not admit a woman’s right 
to wear an ugly dress. 
Judge Albion Tourgee, in an address 
delivered many years ago to the girls in 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, said: “Great 
stress should be laid upon the personal 
adornment of women. ‘The influence of 
woman depends first of all upon the 
charm of presence, of which grace of man- 
ner and personal adornment are the chief 
ingredients.”’ 

Evidently Judge Tourgee does not think 
a woman has a right to be ugly. They 
emphasize the duty of a woman to be 
beautiful, or rather, beautifully dressed. 
Much in the same strain have | heard in 
the Rainy Day Club, and yet I am a firm 
believer in a woman's right to be ugly, at 
certain times and places, under certain 
conditions and for certain purposes. Can 
I prove it? No; not exactly; nor can I 
prove that a woman has a soul, yet I be- 





lieve it.”’ 


The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan, 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomAN’s JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza. 
tions, needs the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman's JouRNAL during the coming 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; tu educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1893 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOPEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
| president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,’”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,’’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

‘Prison Reform,”’ by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘*Destruction of Birds,’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 

**Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,”’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory jnspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

“Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage in Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S$. Platt, Pres dent Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’’ by mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willarc. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antuinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs, Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs, A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 





Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 
“Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 


will include as subjects: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 
James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs, Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Arsociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies. ‘ ° . $ .05 
Six months ° : ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ . ° . 1.25 
One year 2.50 


CLUB RATES. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—The Woman’s JourNnaL every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1, 1898. 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 
CoNnKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Make your 
choice of one, free, together with the Woman’s JourNAL fifty-two weeks, to 
Jan. 1, 1899. 


Three Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rpbber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 12 9d and New Subscribers . . . 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . . . 

















The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price,__. F ‘ é ° ° ° $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, . ‘ ; ° ‘ 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 INADVANCE ... 

The WomAn’s JouRNAL for one year, price, ‘ . $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, i P P ‘ ° -50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,”’ or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ .50 
$3.50 





The Woman’s Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are “Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 





Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free onapplication. To new subscribers 
on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 


JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 





office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
4 L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BREAKING UP; oR THE Birtu, DEVELor- 
MENT AND DEATH OF THE EARTH AND 
its SATELLITE IN Story. By Lysan- 
der Salmon Richards. Boston: J. E. 
Farwell & Co. 1896, 


This is a picturesque description of the 
supposed changes in the conditions of the 
solar system, or rather of the earth and 
the moon, its satellite. The author traces 
the gradual cooling of the earth, first 
a mass of fiery vapor, then aring detached 
from the cooling sun, which is itself in 
the process of condensation; then the 
earth as it cools throwing off a ring, which 
becomes the moon; the moon gradually 
becoming the seat of vegetation and animal 
and human life until, its water evaporated 
and its climate changed, it becomes 
incapable of sustaining organic life. The 
earth, then, in its turn, emerges from an 
ocean of hot water and becomes the 
theatre of vegetable, reptilian, animal and 
human existence. These conditions de- 
velop a progressive civilization and 
nobler men and women, until, the cycle 
having run its course, organic life will 
cease here, as already in the moon, water 
and air becoming dissipated in space, and 
every form of conscious existence becom- 
ing extinct. 

After our earth has thus run its course, 
the outer planets will take up their 
predestined career. In time the rings of 
Saturn, through the process of condensa- 
tion and contraction, will break up and 
form another system of moons like those 
already developed by Jupiter, by causes 
similar to the breaking up of the earth’s 
ring around the sun, which has consoli- 
dated into the globe we now inhabit. 
Geologists point to the interior of our 
globe for evidence of its former fluid and 
previous nebulous condition. ‘The earth 
is being transformed to-day just as rapidly 
as thousands of years ago. It is still 
young; though 200 million years of age. 
Its crust is yet thin. In time it will 
become one cold, solid mass, diminishing 
in size as it cools. 

Our author adds: ‘One has but to 
travel over the face of our planet to dis- 
cover that its development has but fairly 
commenced, and that man must to a large 
extent be the instrument to perfect it. 
Not one-thousandth part of our globe is 
cultivated. Every inch of ground must 
be tilled and made to return one thousand- 
fold more product to its inhabitants. 
Stagnant ponds must be drained, and 
beautiful farms must flourish upon their 
beds. All space except very large bodies 
of water must be turned to our best ad- 
vantage; then and not till then will para- 
dise be gained and the grand old earth 
attain a ripe age. But the existence of 
man on the earth is so brief, compared 
with the development of our planet, that 
men cannot measure the growth and 
decay of the heavenly bodies. The earth 
is now but one-seventeen-hundredth as 
large as it was in its infancy. Births and 
deaths of worlds in the universe are of 
common occurrence. Great changes are 
at work in the immense mass of the sun. 
It expends its heat rapidly, and we receive 
but a small portion of it in the length and 
breadth of the solar system. In time the 
sun too will become condensed and in- 
habited. Change is inherent in every 
form in space, universal and inevitable.” 

H. B. B. 


Tue KinG’s DAUGHTER AND THE KING’S 
Son. A Fairy Tale of To-day, written 
by a King’s Daughter in the Summer of 
1896. New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. 
1897. Price, $1. 

Agatha Archer ‘‘conspires with the new 
works of new days,’ to use Emerson’s 
phrase, in this story of Una Hope. The 
motherless girl has a woman’s longing for 
love and home. She studies and works 
and cherishes her ideal. How she meets 
her three lovers and tests them is the 
burden of this book. It is the history of 
a healthy, aspiring woman’s soul, true and 
triumphant over circumstances. Passion 
and purity go on together to success, and 
at last the King’s son comes and is ac- 
cepted. The book closes with some fine 
stanzas ending thus: 

Call me thy foe in anger; claim me in peace 

for thy friend, 

Yet bethink thee, by lowland or upland, 

wherever thou willest to wend, 

I am thine angel of judgment; mine eyes 

thou must meet in the end. 
H. B. B. 


Nor 1n Ir. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. 1897. 


This is a story with a purpose. It shows 
the cruel contrasts between wealth and 
poverty, the social injustice which under- 
lies the relations of life, the transitoriness 
of human conditions, the superiority of 
character to external distinctions. It is 
written by an admirer of Henry George, 
but it advocates no theory, and seeks only 
to sketch the world as the writer sees it. 
The miserly father intent on his daughter’s 
welfare, making the will which attracts 
the sharp, heartless lawyer to wreck the 





poor girl’s future, a brother’s love, Dr. 


Mowbray’s home, the] many contrasted 
characters, all pass before us in review; 
but the struggle and gloom are relieved 
by the noble benevolence of Miss Schuyler, 
the manly self-respect of Arthur Halbert, 
and the gentle grace and unselfishness of 
Gladys. The motto is ‘Hope to the End.” 
This story will revive in every reader’s 
mind a finer ideal and arouse a more 
humane sympathy. It has in it the true 
Christmas spirit. i. B. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

After a short tour in the United States, 
Dean Stanley said he was chiefly struck 
by his own ignorance. 

Mrs. John Milledge, the wife of the late 
State librarian of Georgia, is a candidate 
for the position of assistant librarian. 

The churches of Muncie, Ind., started 
a crusade against high hats, and the 
women thereupon decided to remove 
them of their own accord. 

In Japan, all cars are smoking cars, 
and the few American women who take 
long railroad journeys in Japan find them- 
selves very uncomfortable. 

Marshall Field, of Chicago, has ex- 
tended for six months his offer of $50,000 
to save the Woman’s Temple in that city, 
conditional upon the W. C. T. U. raising 
an additional $250,000. 

The manager of the Bank of France 
entrusts the detection of forged notes 
and altered numbers entirely to women, 
who have, he says, a fineness of touch 
that enables them to know a bad note 
instantly. 

The excellent address given by N. B. 
Remick before the recent New York State 
Suffrage Convention is published in the 
December number of Light and Life, a 
neat little magazine edited by Mr. Remick 
at Geneva, N. Y. 


A Wisconsin jury has decided that 
water companies are legally responsible 
for harm resulting from unwholesome 
water. A woman sued the Ashland Water 
Company for supplying water containing 
typhoid germs which caused the death of 
her husband, and she has been awarded 
$5,000 damages. 


At the birth of a Japanese baby a tree 
is planted, which must remain untouched 
until the marriage day of the child, when 
the tree is cut down, and a skilled cabinet 
maker transforms the wood into furniture, 
which is considered by the young couple 
the most beautiful ornament of the house 
—Meehans’ Monthly. 

Benevolent Englishwomen are helping 
the British and Foreign Blind Association 
by embossing books and musical scores 
for the use of blind persons who are poor. 
The art of embossing in the Braille type 
is easily acquired. Among the women 
thus engaged is Mrs. Plumptre, who 
spent years in the compilation of the 
sixteen-volume dictionary now distributed 
to the blind all over England. 

Success is a handsomely illustrated up- 
to-date monthly journal of encouragement, 
progress and self-help, published at No. 3 
Cooper Union, New York. It advises as 
to choice of occupations, management of 
business, and conduct of life. Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden is its editor. We hope it 
will identify itself with the principle of 
equal rights for women, not forgetting 
that ‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” one- 
half of whom are women, and that the 
only form of consent known in a republic 
is the ballot. If he will thus wed his 
journal to an eternal principle, he will 
soon find that “nothing succeeds like 
success,”’ 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
of Cambridge, the well known author, his- 
torian and soldier, was seventy-four years 
old Dec. 22. He had not arranged for any 
formal observance of the anniversary, al- 
though throughout the day he was con- 
stantly reminded of the birthday by rea- 
son of the hearty congratulations ex- 
tended on all sides. He received many 
congratulatory letters in recognition of 
the birthday, and a few choice gifts. A 
handsome bouquet of choice flowers was 
received from the Cantabrigia Club of 
Cambridge, Colonel Higginson being 
known as the godfather of the club. At 
present Colonel Higginson is engaged in 
the preparation of the last volumes of 
“The Massachusetts Military and Naval 
History.” 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cure by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CORN-FAIRIES. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 

An ear of corn grew in the corn-field 
city. Inside its nice warm wall of husks 
the little kernels lived side by side. The 
sun warmed their house, and the rain 
sprinkled it to keep them cool and fresh. 
Sometimes the big, hungry crows tried to 
get into the corn ear house; but the walls 
were so thick and strong that they could 
not touch the little kernels. Sometimes 
the fairies danced around, and then the 
kernels were sorry that the walls had no 
windows so they could see them. 

One day, when the ear had grown big 
and tall, and a long flag of corn-silk 
waved from the house-top, the kernels 
called out: 

‘Dear flag, tell us if you see the fairies,”’ 

So, when the night came and the moon 
shone, the flag waved its silk, and called: 

“I see them, little kernels. They have 
golden hair that shines, and they are 
dressed in fluffy white; and they dance 
and hop and play gaily.” 

“Oh, how nice it would be to see them!’ 
thought the kernels. Next morning a 
boy came into the corn-field, and broke off 
the ear of corn and husked it. How 
happy the kernels were! They could see 
the pleasant sunshine and the city of corn- 
stalks and all the corn-houses like their 
own, but the fairies were not in sight. 

When the boy looked at the ear, he 
said: 

“Oh! it’s pop-corn! That’s good!’ So 
he hung it up in the attic to dry. That 
was fun for the kernels, because they 
could see all that happened. The old 
spider sat in his web, and told them 
stories of the fairy balls in the garden 
when he had spun the carpets. One day 
the fire-fly, whose eyes were the fairy 
lamps, flew in at the window, and talked 
tothem. But the fairies did not like to 
come into the house. So the kernels 
could not see the fluffy white dancers, 
with their shining golden heads. 

So the winter passed till Christmas time. 
Then the boy took the corn into the 
kitchen, and rubbed all the kernels off the 
ear into a wire corn-popper. 

“Oh, how nice!’ cried the corn-kernels, 
‘‘Now we can roll around in this nice, big 
cage, and play with each other. It is so 
much more jolly than sitting still in a 
row. It is almost as good as hopping and 
dancing with the fairies.’’ 

So the pretty, shiny things rolled about 
in the popper till the-boy held it over the 
coals. 

‘*How warm and happy I feel!’ cried 
one kernel. 

“T almost think I could jump!” cried 
another. 

“Your head shines like golden hair!” 
cried a third. 

“See my fluffy white skirt!’ called a 
fourth. And it was so glad that it jumped 
right up in the air. 

“Now we are fairies!” they sung to- 
gether; and they jumped and danced till 
the popper was full of the pretty white 
things. When they had all turned into 
corn-fairies, the boy took them out of the 
popper and strung them on a thread. 

‘“‘What fun we do have!” thought the 
corn-fairies. ‘‘We were a little tired of 
dancing so long; and now we can take 
hold of this string, and play horse and 
‘Follow my Leader’ and ever so many nice 
games.”’ 

There were so many of them that they 
made a long, long string, longer than the 
boy himself. And then what do you 
think became of them? They were hung 
on the Christmas tree, where the candles 
were twinkling, and where all the presents 
were ready for the children. 

‘This is the best of all!’ sang the corn- 
fairies; and they began to dance softly, 
hand in hand, so that the green branches 
swayed gently, and you might have 
thought the breezes were blowing in the 
forest, if you had not known that it was 
the happy corn-fairies.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 








HUMOROUS. 


hungry.— Punch. 


‘Education is needed,” 
preacher in the west of England, ‘to 
enable our rough diamonds to reach their 
full foliage!”’ 


“What makes Dicky Dodd take that | 


girl to the theatre so constantly?”’ 

“The one who wears the enormous hat?” 

“¥en,"" 

‘He wants to make sure that he won't 
by any possibility have to sit behind it.” — 
Washington Star. 


Little Freddie—Mamma, I met the minis- 
ter, and I told him you wanted him to 
came and take dinner with us this even- 
ing. 

Mamma — Why, child, what do you 
mean? [ haven’t said anything about 
wanting the minister to dinner. 

Little Freddie—1I know, but I seen you 
bakin’ pies to-day, and I never was so pie 
hungry in my life.—Cleveland Leader. 


An amusing incident was witnessed at 
one of the precinct polling places the 
other day, while an effort was being made 
to keep out-of-town students from regis- 
tering. A big, awkward medica] student 
presented himself. He looked as though 
he could be easily tripped up on questions, 
and he was picked out for a “‘soft mark;”’ 
but the challenger made a mistake. The 
student was brighter than he looked. The 
following dialogue ensued: 

‘“*Where do you live?”’ 

For reply, the student gave his street 
number, 

“Yes; but where is your home?” 

“Columbus,” 

‘Well, where would you go if you were 
sick?” 

This was intended to make him give the 
name of the place whence he came to 
Columbus; but it didn’t. He promptly 
replied: 

“Why, I would go to bed.” 

He registered.—Columbus Dispatch. 








TIRED, NERVOUS, SLEEPLESS 


Men and women—how gratefully they 
write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Once 
helpless and discouraged, having lost all 
faith in medicines, now in good health 
and ‘table to do my own work,” because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to enrich 
and purify the blood and make the weak 
strong—this is the experience of a host of 
people. 

Hoop’s Pius are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 





TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 
SCHOOL OF prtn, Osi, G.com2% 
ms. Voice, Voc x- 
EXPRESSION pression, ete, 'S. s. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to fi, Danes a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. ‘ 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 









EQ Faelten 
=—©\4\ Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SrecitaAL Features of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics, Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 








Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Coens 9th month, th. 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full porous address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 este Eyanestvapto Ss, 
Girls’ Classical School. Seotember 22nd,” 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 


said a local | 





SOFME OF 


‘LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Sportsman (who has just shot at a duck) | 
—I think he’ll come down, Duncan. Dun- | 
can—Ay, sir, he’ll come down—when he’s | 


eee sa 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 

By WARREN E. Burton, New Edition. Edited by 

Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an_artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 

Poems by Epwarp AvGustus JENks. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 

AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E, Do_Bear, Tufts College, author 
of **Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated, 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
* Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SAMUEL ApAMS DRAKE, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wef; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
VirGiniA F. Townsenp, author of “ Darryl 
ap,” * Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 
By Mary A. Denison, author of *‘ That Husband 
of Mine,” ** That Wite of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Pront. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 

Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLIVER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 


Fift 
Cloth, 


By 
G 


volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKs. Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 


By Grace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SuiRvey. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 








Time is [loney 
* SAVE IT « 


——BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining. Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 


Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Towne 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 

jong - we West, 9.00 A. 7 ie 
or Troy an ny, 3.00 P.M. Express; s' ng 
cars for Chicago and! af Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45 
t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8-30, T10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, §.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.305 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P, M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

+Stop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pessoa sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pchance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


All the railroads have granted a reduced 
rate for the Annual Convention to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 14 to 19, 1898, 
The round trip from any point will be one 
and one-third the usual fare. Purchase 
ticket to Washington, paying full fare, and 
secure a certificate at the same time. This 
certificate will be signed at the Convention 
by the Secretary of Railroad Rates and a 
Special Agent, and you will then buy your 
return ticket for one-third. In this way your 
round trip will cost you one and one-third. 
Do not fail to secure the certificate when you 
purchase your ticket to Washington. We 
must have one hundred certificates in order 
to get the reduction, so be sure you get yours 
to help make up the necessary hundred. 

This ought to be one of the largest con- 
ventions ever held, and it can be if every 
true suffragist will make a special effort to 
attend, and will influence friends to go. 
Let us rally our forces and have a real Jubi- 
lee meeting. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec. Railroad Rates. 

107 World Building, New York City. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Woman's JouRNAL celebrates its 
28th birthday by establishing one of the 
new patent mail boxes at its own door. 
All mail intended for this office should 
henceforth be addressed, not to Box 3638, 
but to Tue Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


As some of our old subscribers have 
expressed a regret that circumstances 
prevented them from taking advantage of 
the special premium offer which closed 
Nov. 1, and as there are still some 
accounts that we wish settled before the 
New Year, we have decided to make a 
Christmas gift of the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to every subscriber who has not 
received it, on the following terms: 

Subscribers not in arrears, or who pay up 
arrearages to Jan. 1, 1898, who have paid 
the full rate ($2.50) for the coming year, 
or who will renew at the full rate, will re- 
ceive the portrait as a Christmas gift, if 
they will apply before Jan. 10, 1898. 








CLUBBING RATES FOR 1898. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL will make the 
following reduced rates to subscribers 
who desire to take also either one of the 
following periodicals: 


Regular With Together 
Price W. J. 
Atlantic $4.00 $6.50 $5.25 
Forum 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Harper's 4.00 50 5.00 
Pop. Science 5.co 7.50 50 
Century ; 4.00 6.50 5.50 
Review of Reviews 2.50 5.00 4.00 
New England 3-00 5.50 4.50 
Chautauquan 2.00 4:50 4.00 
Arena 2.50 5.00 4.00 
Independent 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Outlook : 3.00 5.50 4:75 
Scientific American 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Public Opinion 2.50 5.00 4.00 
Harper's Weekly 400 6.50 5-25 
Literature 400 6.50 5.50 
Trained Motherhood 1.00 3.50 2.75 
Mother’s Journal 1.00 3-50 2.00 
Good Housekeeping 200 4.50 3-73 
Kindergarten 200 50 3-50 
Harper's Bazar 400 50 5.25 
St. Nicholas 300 3 50 450 
Harper’s Round Table __I.co 350 3.00 
Youth’s Companion } pan . net 
New sub. 5 ™ 4%5 died 
— > 








OUR TWENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 


Twenty-eight years ago, on the first 
Saturday of January, 1870, the first 
number of the WomAN’s JOURNAL was 
issued. For six months previous, with 
an untold amount of correspondence and 
personal visitation, Lucy Stone had 
devoted herself to securing the subscrip- 
tions to the ten thousand dollars full- 
paid stock deemed essential to the per- 
petuity of the enterprise. For it was 
always a principle with her not to go into 
debt, and to plan in advance for the means 
needed to carry on the work. 

Her prevision was justified by events. 
Within two years the capital stock was all 
expended, and further financial aid was 
needed. But the Woman’s Journat had 
become a power, and was recognized as 
the national representative of the woman 
suffrage movement in America. From 
that day to this, the paper has been pub- 
lished promptly every Saturday. Re- 
peatedly during this period, new papers, 
weekly and monthly, have been estab- 
lished, have struggled bravely, and finally 
died for want of adequate support. Some 
of these papers have been local, others 
general in their character, and all inspired 
by the generous wish to promote the 


equal rights of women. The Woman’s 
JouRNAL, intent upon the common object, 
has given them all the aid and codpera- 
tion in its power. 

The Woman's JounNAL has never been 
self-supporting. Almost every year its 
friends have had to meet a deficit. 

But they have found their recompense 
in the gradual advance of public senti- 
ment, in the change of laws, customs and 
public opinion, iv the establishment of 
cotducation in three-fourths of all col- 
leges and universities, in the concession of 
woman suffrage in some form and to some 
extent in twenty-four States, and in the 
establishment of full political equality for 
women in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho. 

We rejoice that Lucy Stone lived to see 
in part the fruit of her labors. Her lec- 
ture on “The Gains of Forty Years” was 
her swan-song of hope and congratula- 
tion. Meanwhile, the paper she worked 
so hard to establish and maintain still 
keeps the tlag flying, and appeals to the 
suftragists of every State to increase its 
circulation. Keep it supplied with the 
news of what women are doing in their 
respective localities to ‘‘make the world 
better.” H. B. B. 





A VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

The adoption of a woman suffrage 
plank by the National Liberal Conference 
in England is a noteworthy event. It wil] 
be welcomed with delight by the advocates 
of equal rights in the United States. The 
anti-woman party here has been rejoicing 
in the defeat of a similar plank by the 
British Conservatives, forgetting that the 
Conservative party in England represents 
about everything which Americans do not 
believe in. A report of the debate will be 
found in another column. 
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BAZAAR RECEIPTS STILL GROWING. 


The detailed report of the Suffrage 
Bazaar will have to be postponed yet an- 
other week, as money is still coming in, 
and the receipts of the different tables 
climbing up. Itis certain, however, that 
the Bazaar has cleared at least $3,000. 

A. 8. B, 
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A PLEASURE BOOK. 

One of the women’s magazines gave an 
account, a few months ago, of a woman 
who kept a “pleasure book.’”’ She had 
had a great deal of afiliction in her life, 
but she believed that at least one pleasant 
thing happened to everybody in the course 
of each day. To test her theory, she kept 
a brief diary of the pleasant things; and 
for years not a day passed that she was 
not able to record some pleasure, if only a 
small one. 

This struck the present writer as a good 
idea, and last Thanksgiving Day she 
started a pleasure book. It has proved 
such a source of gratification and such an 
encouragement to cheerfulness that she 
hereby recommends it to all her friends, 
especially to those who are apt to be at 
all low-spirited. Keep a pleasure book! 
A. Ss. B. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Dr. G, Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
in an address at the recent annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, severely criticised the 
present education given to young women 
in college. If he is correctly reported, he 
said that all our colleges now frame a 
girl’s education on the assumption that 
she will not marry. He said women 
should be educated to the love of child- 
hood; that we must be careful not to 
“spoil a good mother to make a good 
mathematician;” and that, since boys and 
girls are different, they must on no ac- 
count be educated alike. 

This sort of talk was exceedingly com- 
mon a quarter of a century ago, but of 
late years it has largely fallen into innocu- 
ous desuetude. Let us analyze these ac- 
cusations against the collegiate education 
of women. 

In the first place, it is charged that our 
colleges frame a girl’s education on the 
assumption that she will not marry. Is 
there anything taught to college girls that 
it is undesirable for a married woman to 
know? Not exactly undesirable, but use- 
less to her as a mother, would probably 
be the answer of the conservative. Much 
is undoubtedly taught to young men and 
women in college which they are not like- 
ly to find of direct utility in later life. 
Of what use is a knowledge of Latin to 
the merchant, or a familiarity with Greek 
to the lawyer, or an acquaintance with 
logarithms and the higher mathematics 
to the minister? Of no more direct use 
than the same knowledge is to the mother 
of afamily. But it is held that the men- 
tal training given by the acquirement of 
these subjects in college will be indirectly 
useful to the student later, in any of the 
professions that require a trained mind; 
and that the same foundation of general 





culture is desirable for men of the most 
diverse pursuits. 

Now, there is certainly no profession that 
more demands a trained mind than the 
high and noble profession of bringing up 
young human beings; and no person needs 
a wider fund of general knowledge than 
the motner who has to answer-the in- 
numerable questions of a growing family. 

It is an open question whether this 
mental training could not be attained by 
young people equally well in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge more intrinsically use- 
ful than much that is taught in college. 
My own opinion is that a great deal of 
scholastic rubbish is still loaded upon the 
minds of boys and girls simply because of 
tradition, and that both could use their 
time to better advantage than in studying 
it. Butso long as it is the accepted be- 
lief in educational circles that these are 
the best things to study to train the mind, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall may be quite sure 
that they will be taught to girls as well as 
boys. Any effort to advocate a radically 
different education for brothers and sis- 
ters is contrary to the whole spirit and 
tendency of the age, and is bound to fail. 

The plea that women ought to be edu- 
cated to the love of childhood awakens a 
smile. Most women love children by 
nature; and the few unfortunately consti- 
tuted women who do not, could probably 
not have the love of children drilled into 
them by any number of collegiate lectures. 

If the love of children comes to women 
by nature, however, the knowledge how 
to take care of children does not, any 
more than the knowledge how to keep 
house. Asa young man, after laying his 
foundation of general culture in college, 
goes to a special school to fit himself for 
his special profession—law, medicine, the 
ministry, etc.—so it would be an excellent 
thing for the young woman who expects 
to marry to take a special course in nurs- 
ery management and domestic science. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s daughter 
has been urging the establishment of a 
course in domestic science at Vassar; and 
any move in this direction would have the 
strong support of suffragists, and of sen- 
sible women generally. A. 8. B. 





HEALTH, CHARACTER, AND BRAINS. 


Another person who has lately been 
discoursing upon the education of women 
is the Rev. Thomas Brosnahan. We are 
told in the reports that ‘while he said 
nothing directly against woman suffrage 
or the suffragists,” he showed his belief 
that the most important thing in the edu- 
cation of women was to educate them to 
moral and spiritual goodness. 

Suffragists would have no quarrel with 
this, except in so far as it seems to limit 
the application of the principle to the 
education of women. 

In the really wise education of any 
human being, the things of the greatest 
importance to develop are, first, charac- 
tea second, health, and third, intellectual 
attainments. In most schools and col- 
leges, the chief emphasis is placed on the 
last, and comparatively little attention is 
paid to the first two. 


the Salvation Army,’ though she and 
General Booth were most desirous of a 
good education for their children, refused 
to send her eldest daughter to a fashion- 
able school where she was offered free 
tuition, because of the frivolous influences 
with which she would be surrounded. 
Mrs. Booth (a suffragist, by the way) said 
it was amazing to her that almost all 
schools should take so much more pains 
“to make young people clever than to 
make them good.’ But this mistake is 
made in the education of boys even more 
than in the education of girls, and men 
lack education for fatherhood even more 
than women lack it for motherhood. Sup- 
pose Dr. G. Stanley Hall should start at 
Clark University a course in education for 
fatherhood. It would ensure the starting 
of a parallel course of education for 
motherhood, since, as he says, every fad 
evolved in the education of men is sure to 
be tried in the education of women. 
A. Ss. B. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The College Club of Boston, which is 
composed of members from different col- 
leges, and has its headquarters at the 
Grundmann Studios, will have its “‘gentle- 
men’s night’’ Friday evening, Jan. 7. 

A new club has been incorporated in 
Salem, Mass., as ‘*The Salem Society for 
the Higher Education of Women.” Its 
purpose is to aid and encourage young 
women who are struggling to obtain a 
college education. The following officers 
were elected. President, Mrs. Grace A. 
Oliver; vice-presidents, Mrs. M. S. Dev- 
ereux, Mrs. DeWitt S. Clark, Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods; directors, Mrs. Helen J. 
Butler, Mrs. Matthew Robson, Miss Ethel 
Fifield, Mrs. Tucker-Cornell; treasurer, 
Miss Martha L. Roberts; auditor, Miss 
Lily J. Eckford; secretary, Miss Emma F, 
Lowd. 








Mrs. Catherine Booth, ‘‘the Mother of 





A class from the Boston Business 
League is to b- instructed by Prof. Bald- 
win, of Boston University, in a course of 
sixteen morning lectures. Application 
must be made to the chairman of the 
finance committee, Mrs, William Lee, 1382 
Beacon Street, Brookline. 

The only meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation to be held in Boston this 
year will be an “extra’’ planned for Jan. 
22. Mrs. Ellen M. Ienrotin will be a 
guest of the day, and will address the 
meeting. Others who will speak are Prof. 
William G. Ware, on ‘‘The Moral Side of 
Industrial Training’; Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer on “Industrial Training for Girls.” 


Starting with the broad aim, as stated 
in its constitution, *‘to awaken interest in 
subjects which especially concern women; 
to stimulate inquiry in questions of pub- 
lic significance, and to promote effort 
toward social and educational advance- 
ment,’’ the Woman’s Club of Jersey City, 
N. J., has become a large and influential 
organization. It codéperates energetically 
in any plan for the furtherance of the 
best interests of Jersey City. It was 
instrumental in starting a city woman’s 
exchange, and recently has been the pro- 
moter of a free kindergarten association 
in Jersey City. The club membership is 
drawn from among the most intelligent 
and representative women of the city. 
The president, Mrs. Alice May Scudder, 
is prominently identified with Sorosis of 
New York, and other organizations. 


The Illinois State Federation numbers 
160 clubs, with a membership of over 
15,000. The work and meetings of Illinois 
clubs are well represented in the hand- 
some monthly, Club Life, of Quincy, edited 
and published by Ida Ayers Morrell. Club 
Life recently absorbed The Woman’s Re- 
view, of Columbus, O. 

The biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held 
in Denver, Col., June 21,1898. The chair- 
man of the committee is Mrs. Edward 
Longstreth, an active leader among the 
women’s clubs of Pennsylvania, She, with 
Mrs. Henrotin, of Chicago, the president 
of the General Federation, will make the 
arrangements, 


The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., gave a reception last Wednesday 
evening to its president, Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods, at the house of Mrs. Grace 
A. Oliver. <A purse of gold was presented 
to Mrs. Woods, and the Glee Club sang. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs includes the following foreign mem- 
bers: The Mission Station Club of. Silinda, 
East Africa; the Girls’ Literary Society 
of Adelaide, South Australia; the Kana- 
katta of Perth, Western Australia; the 
Eclectic Alumnz Club of Santiago, Chile, 
South America; the Pioneer of London, 
England, the first foreign club to apply 
for admission to the Federation; Sorosis 
of Bombay, India; Musaeno school and 
orphanage of Ceylon, India. F. M. A. 





ENGLISH LIBERALS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


A meeting of the general committee of 
the National Liberal Federation was held 
Dec. 7, at Derby. There was a crowded 
attendance, comprising an unusually large 
proportion of women, whose attendance 
was doubtless stimulated by the fact that 
the agenda paper included no less than 
seven amendments from different feder- 
ated associations in favor of woman suf 
frage. Many women were delegates, hav- 
ing in every case been chosen by men’s 
Associations to represent them, as the 
Women’s Liberal Associations have no 
representation on that committee. Miss 
Agnes Slack represented the City of Lon- 
don Liberal Association. 

Mr. Edward Evans, Jr., presided, in 
the absence of Dr. Spence Watson. 


The chairman said that since the pre- 
vious meeting at Derby, in May, the affili- 
ated associations had been consulted with 
regard to the proposals then made on the 
subjects of registration and electoral re- 
form. No fewer than 70 per cent. of the 
central associations, representing the en- 
tire constituencies, had sentin an expres- 
sion of their views, and had so largely 
considered the matter that 38,000 copies 
of the suggested resolutions had been re- 
quired for distribution. The committee 
had now reported only in favor of such 
reforms as the associations were agreed 
upon. They submitted a resolution set- 
ting forth their belief that the foremost 
and immediate object of the Liberal 
party should be to bring about those 
reforms which were imperatively needed 
in the laws affecting registration and elec- 
tions as a necessary preliminary to any 
real era of radical reform. The resolution 
also enumerated the main points to be 
worked for in the amendment of these 
laws. A further clause reiterated the 
opinion that the House of Commons 
should no longer be subjected to the veto 
of an hereditary, unrepresentative and 
irresponsible House of Peers. 

The Rey. A. Cartwright, of the Devon 
Liberal Federation, moved an amendment 
in favor of registered manhood suffrage. 
He maintained that the terms of the origi- 
nal resolution on the subject of electoral 
reform did not go far enough; indeed, 





they did not propose much more than 
many Tories were willing to concede. It 
was now time to establish the right of 
every man—(Voices: “And every wo- 
man’’)—to a vote. 

Mr. E. C. Perry, secretary of the Devon 
Liberal Federation, in seconding the 
amendment, argued that a man’s vote 
should not depend on legal quibbles 
raised by party agents on either side. 
(Hear, hear.) Our present electoral sys. 
tem created the maximum amount of 
troubl® with the minimum of result. How 
long were we going to tolerate a bricks 
and mortar qualification, basing the fran- 
chise upon what a man possessed rather 
than on the man himself? We must sup- 
port the principle of one-man-one-vote 
and every man a vote. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Corrie Grant asked whether it 
would be in order for him to move an 
amendment substituting the word ‘per. 
son”’ for ‘‘man.” 

The chairman ruled that such a motion 
would be inadmissible, especially as it 
would anticipate other amendments to be 
afterwards moved upon woman suffrage. 

Mr. Logan, M. P., supported the amend- 
ment, but also urged, on the principle of 
justice all round, that women should be 
included. (Cheers). Reverting to the 
question of the House of Lords, he de- 
clared that the people were more than 
tired of having all Radical measures whit- 
tled down by Liberal Governments merely 
for the purpose of trying to get them 
through the House of Lords. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Broadhurst, M. P., supported the 
amendment, and said the present faulty 
system, with its fancy franchises, was 
open to all sorts of arrangements by peo- 
ple who had large properties and means 
of creating votes. Any system short of 
manhood suffrage would inevitably leave 
off the electoral lists many who ought to 
be upon the register. He was opposed to 
any form of property qualification, and 
maintained that the vote should represent 
the man himself, flesh and blood, mind 
and soul. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Corrie Grant, while claiming to be 
as thorough a Radical as Mr. Broadhurst, 
declared that the amendment proceeded 
on false lines, because women also pos- 
sessed minds and souls. 

The Countess of Carlisle, president of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, sup- 
ported the amendment in favor of man- 
hood suffrage, and maintained that sup- 
porters of woman suffrage could make no 
point of refusing to support the just 
claims of the other sex. She would not, 
as a Democrat, keep any man out of his 
vote simply from a fear that it might re- 
tard the claims of women, but she would 
trust to their sense of reason and justice. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dunn, of Exeter, supported the 
amendment. 

Mrs. Unwin, of London (Richard Cob- 
den’s daughter), thought the amendment 
would not make it easier for women to 
get votes, and that adult manhood suf- 
frage would shut the door on woman 
suffrage. She therefore opposed the 
amendment. 

A vote was taken, and the amendment 
in favor of manhood suffrage was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mrs. Stewart Brown, on behalf of the 
South Bucks Liberal Association, then 
moved an amendment in favor of the ex- 
tension of the Parliamentary franchise to 
women. She said it was not a question of 
interest to women only as to whether half 
the population should be altogether dis- 
franchised. Everything which bad that 
day been urged against the exclusion of 
certain men from the register applied even 
more forcibly to the exclusion of women. 
(Hear, hear.) It was only from the Liberal 
party that women could hope to obtain a 
just and adequate measure of suffrage. It 
would be an unworthy objection if their 
claim were rejected from a fear that 
women would vote Conservative. Their 
exercise of the local franchise certainly 
did not justify any such fear. The women 
in New Zealand had helped to return a 
strong Radical Government, and the Union 
of Conservative Associations in London 
had, in the Tory spirit of opportunism, 
rejected the question of woman suffrage. 
The grant of manhood suffrage would 
only make more obvious the injustice of 
excluding women who, by signing their 
names to the extent of a quarter of a mil- 
lion to a petition to Parliament, had 
shown that they earnestly desired the 
franchise, 

Mrs. Wynford Phillips, in seconding the 
amendment, said the men who objected 
to a brick and mortar qualification might 
be assured that women were not made of 
bricksand mortar. (Laughter and ‘‘Hear, 
hear.’’) During the present century wom- 
en had usefully entered into every field of 
human activity, and it could not be argued 
that they had abused the local franchises 
already granted to them. It was no use 
to say that women had nothing to do with 
law, for the law had a great deal to do 
with them from the moment of their 
birth. When they were born the law 
registered them, the law vaccinated them, 
the law married them, and the law buried 
them, besides regulating most of their 
relations in life, and if they broke the law 
it had no hesitation about putting them 
in prison. (Laughter.) Women claimed 
some voice in adapting this great power 
to their own needs, and to the good of the 
whole community. Why should their 
womanhood be a ground for their perpet- 
ual political excommunication? (‘‘Hear, 
hear,’’ and cheers.) If men objected to 
Lords being hereditary legislators, let 
them not, because they were lords of 
creation, claim to be for ever the heredi- 
tary masters of women. (Laughter.) 

Miss Orme said she thought it rather 
unwise to overload the Liberal coach 
with anything that was not immediately 
practicable, and she was afraid it would 
be impossible to pass any franchise for 
women which would include the wives of 
the working classes. The only way of 
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putting a married woman on the register 
w. uld be as a joint occupier or asa lodger, 
and there were difficulties in that. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mrs. Hutchinson, of Croydon, said she 
would rather object as a married woman 
to a franchise which gave a vote to the 
governess and not to the mother of the 
children. She did not think the time had 
come when women could say to men that 
they must have a vote; indeed, she be- 
lieved that if Eve had said to Adam he 
must eat the apple, he would probably 
not have eaten it. (Laughter.) If do- 
mestic servants had votes, they would 
have artful candidates softly stealing 
down the area steps. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Broadhurst asked what women 
were to have votes? Was it proposed to 
extend the franchise to all women, or 
only to a select few—to cooks and house- 
maids, or to wives of the working class? 
Domestic servants needed it more than 
their mistresses, because they more re- 
quired protection. He thought the Lib- 
eral party had hard enough work before 
it for the next twenty-five years without 
having thrust upon them this ill-con- 
sidered, meaningless, and mischievous 
amendment. (‘*Oh!’’) 

Mrs. Phillips said the women simply 
wanted an affirmation of the principle 
that their sex should not exclude them 
from the franchise. Necessary limitations 
might be left to their Parliamentary 
leaders. 

Mr. Alderman Dickinson, of London, 
supported adult womanhood suffrage. 

The Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell recalled 
the fact that it was only by many stages 
that they had reached the point of declar- 
ing for manhood suffrage, but he thought 
they might agree that the Parliamentary 
franchise should be extended to all women 
who had the municipal franchise. 

Mr. Ostler, of Birmingham, demurred 
to Mr. Broadhurst’s description of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Ellis Griffiths, M. P., reminded the 
women that Sir William Harcourt and 
other Parliamentary leaders, to whom 
they proposed to leave the question of 
limitations, had spoken and voted against 
woman suffrage. 

The Countess of Carlisle pointed out 
that the meeting had decided in favor of 
manhood suffrage without insisting upon 
the definitions now asked with reference 
to women. 

Mr. Corrie Grant declared that women 
were to-day the best half of the Liberal 
party. (Cries of “Oh! and “No.”) He 
would withdraw that in deference to the 
bachelors, but every married man would 
be of his opinion. The fact that a reform 
could not be carried for many years was 
no good or sufficient reason why they 
should not support it. 

A vote was then taken by a show of 
hands, and the chairman declared the 
amendment carried. As this ruling was 
disputed, those who supported and op- 
posed the amendment were asked to range 
themselves on opposite sides of the hall; 
but it was then found impracticable to 
count them. Eventually tellers were ap- 
pointed, and the two sides left the hall by 
different doors, their votes being counted 
as they went out. It was then found that 
the amendment had been carried 182 to 
124. The division caused a good deal of 
excitement. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Massachusetts furnishes New York the 
first woman doctor whom that State has 
accepted in its hospital service. Dr. Marie 
Benoit, of Lowell, has been appointed 
medical interne from the civil service list, 
and attached to the hospital for epileptics. 

Mrs. Allie M. Day, wife of Editor Day, 
of the Crown Point, Ind., Register, has 
been appointed, over several male appli- 
cants, physician and surgeon at the 
County Asylum and Hospital, by the 
county commissioners. There were sev- 
eral male applicants for the place. Mrs. 
Day will have to perform many serious sur- 
gical operatiuns, as all accidents occurring 
among the poorer people in the county 
are treated at this institution. She is the 
first woman in the State to hold such a 
position. She graduated from an Indian- 
apolis college with high honors. 

Largely through the efforts of Dr. Har. 
riet B. Jones, of Wheeling, a bill was 
passed by the last Legislature of West 
Virginia establishing a Girls’ Industrial 
Home. Dr. Jones is president of its 
board of directors. 

Miss L. M. Johnson, M. D., Baltimore, 
has just been admitted as a student to the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy. ‘he is 
the first woman admitted since the estab- 
lishment of the college in 1841. 

Dr. Hamilton, the Englishwoman who 
has been court physician of Afghanistan 
for many years, says it is totally impossi- 
ble for a Westerner to understand an 
Oriental. ‘As far as the east is from the 
west,”’ so differ the two modes of thought. 
Yet there have been many instances of 
sincere and lasting friendship between 
an Oriental and an Occidental. 

An English paper says: ‘‘It is a fact 
of interest, whether we view the increase 
in number of women doctors with favor 
or disfavor, that the number of women 
candidates now being examined for the 
degree of bachelor of medicine and sur- 
gery by London University is no less than 
twenty, or about one-fourth of the total 
number of candidates. This is the highest 
number yet recorded of women candidates 
for this degree.” 


court of the Methodist Hospital at Tien- 
tsin, China, sent for the women physicians 
in great haste the other day, saying that 
he had found a baby in the sink at the 
back of the gatehouse. “A baby, truly,” 
says the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
“but in such a condition! There it lay, 
just as the man had dragged it out—a 
new-born babe, without any clothing on, 
and so covered with dirt and filth that it 
was hardly recognizable as achild. How 
it came there they did not know, but the 
fact that it was, and had to be cared for, 
was very real. The little girl (for who 
ever heard of a boy being cast away in 
China?) was taken into the hospital, 
washed, dressed and fed, after which the 
Bible women cared for it tenderly until a 
good home was found.” 

It is hoped another year to meet all 
current expenses in the Methodist Hos- 
pital at Peking from gifts. These do not 
all come from rich women. One poor 
woman brings her offering of five cents 
the first day of every month. Some ona 
feast day remember the hospital with 
fifty cents or a dollar, while others of 
larger means bring $5 or $10. 





-_-- 


A NATIONAL PRESS BUREAU. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony sends out the 
following appeal: 


The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association asks your coéperation 
in a new department which it hopes to 
inaugurate at its Fiftieth Anniversary 
next February, in Washington, viz., a 
Press Bureau. 

Such has been the growth of public 
sentiment on the question of woman’s 
enfranchisement that it may be regarded 
as one of the prominent issues of the day. 

There is no difficulty in securing ample 
space for its respectful consideration in 
the leading newspapers throughout the 
country. The only hindrance in the way 
of reaching millions of readers, every 
week, is the lack of a central office for 
collecting and distributing arguments and 
practical illustrations in its favor. 

The National Association, believing that 
this is now a most necessary work, pro- 
poses to establish a Bureau for this pur- 
pose in New York or Washington City, 
and to place it in charge of an experienced 
newspaper woman, who will give to it 
her entire time and effort. 

In order to carry out this plan it will 
be essential to have a fund of not less 
than $3,000. If you recognize its import- 
ance and are willing to assistin making it a 
success, will you send to me such a sum as 
you feel able to contribute? Its receipt 
will be credited and acknowledged, and, at 
the end of the year, you will receive an 
official statement of the manner in which 
every dollar has been expended. 

Yours for equality of rights, 

Susan B, ANTHONY. 


MY SUFFRAGE MOTHER. 





Editors Woman's Journal. 

Many of your readers, like myself, may 
have home cares that prevent active suf- 
frage work, and yet long to do something, 
if only a little, for the cause they so dearly 
love. Allow me to make a suggestion to 
any such readers that in my experience 
has proved valuable. 

In my front parlor hangs a large, beau- 
tiful picture of dear Lucy Stone. It looks 
down upon me as I enter the door from 
the hall. Every little while a guest will 
look at the face and say, with much in- 
terest, “‘Your mother?’ I answer, ‘Yes, 
my suffrage mother.”’ 

Then often follows a conversation about 
this beautiful picture and the transplanted 
life it represents. I tell her of the long, 
unselfish life given up to the cause of jus- 
tice and right, and of the early abuse 
and struggles it encountered. She listens 
with a growing interest. Then she looks 
upon the lovely picture again and says: 
‘“*What a sweet face she kept through it 
all,” and as my chance caller departs I 
feel sure that Lucy Stone has made one 
more impression for truth and righteous- 
ness. 

I would like to suggest that every lover 
of this noble woman and her cause, place 
her large picture on the wall, where it 
will speak daily, and influence all who see 
it to unselfish efforts for justice. 

Mary E. HoutMEs. 

Chicago, Dec. 20, 1898. 


AN “ANTI-FLIRTATION BILL.” 


A so-called ‘“Anti-Flirtation Bill” is 
before the Virginia Legislature. The 
measure is meant to be a perfectly seemly 
one, in spite of its application of a term 
of much wider latitude (and longitude) 
than rightfully belongs toit. Itis desired 
by the Senator who offers the bill and by 
the men who support it to make it a 
misdemeanor, punishable with fine, for 
men and boys to “loiter about’ the 
schools for young ladies of Virginia. The 
intent of the bill is to protect girls from 
the blandishments of what in uncultured 
society are called ‘‘mashers,” but it would 
be a curiously one-sided and defective 
piece of legislation in only too many 
cases. Yet old-fashioned Southern chivalry 
has none the less grasped a good idea in 





without annoyance of the sort, when it 
is their wish and purpose to study. But 
in general, it may safely be set down as 
an exploded method, this of keeping 
young people straight by keeping them 
apart. The best thinkers of the day have 
come to believe that the best way to pre- 
serve the morals of men and women is to 
throw them together as much as possible, 
instead of making it a crime for them to 
look at one another.—Boston Transcript. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

New York, DEc, 28, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The sixth annual Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner, given last week by our City League, 
was a brilliant success. It took place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Wednesday, Dec. 
22. By twelve o’clock the elegant recep- 
tion rooms began to fill with ladies repre- 
senting many societies of women engaged 
in work for the benefit of their sex. At 
one, the doors of the beautiful Astor gal- 
lery were thrown open, and nearly two 
hundred guests seated themselves at 
round tables, the officers and speakers 
occupying a long table slightly raised. 
The room is the most beautiful banquet 
hall in the city; the walls are decorated 
with paintings by Blashfield, representing 
goddesses and nymphs; one entire side is 
of mirrors set in the form of a series of 
doors in the colonial style; the other side 
has many windows, which were covered 
with silken draperies. The daylight was 
excluded, and the room lighted with 
electric burners in pink globes. The 
tables were decorated with candles under 
pink shades, and bunches of pink and 
white carnations. On the officers’ table 
in front of the president was a large 
basket full of pale yellow rosebuds, to 
indicate the suffrage color. At one end of 
the room was a balcony with a golden bal- 
ustrade, in which a few privileged men 
were invited to sit during the speeches. 
After a dainty luncheon had been 
served, the centre tables were removed, 
and the guests gathered to listen to the 
speeches. As presiding officer it was my 
pleasing duty to give the address of wel- 
come. We had with us several distin- 
guished ladies, and these were introduced 
—Mrs. E. Coe Stewart, president of the 
Cleveland Sorosis; Mrs. Ripley, president 
of the Newark Woman’s Club; Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman, president of the Woman’s 
Health Protective Association, and sev- 
eral of the leading officers of Sorosis. The 
guest of honor was Miss Katherine Cun- 
ningham, of Arkansas, a lady who for 
many years has promoted the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement in that State. 
She is vice-president of the State Suffrage 
Association, has done much legislative 
work, and for some years published at her 
own expense the Woman's Chronicle, a 
paper devoted to the interests of her sex. 
Miss Cunningham is recovering from a 
long illness, and would not make a speech, 
but she said a few words expressive of her 
pleasure in being present. 

Miss Annie S. Peck responded to the 
toast, ‘‘On the Heights.” She is perhaps 
the most famous woman mountain climber 
in the world, having ascended Pike’s 
Peak, Shasta and Tacoma in this coun- 
try, Mt. Blanc and the Matterhorn in 
Europe, and also Popocatapetl and Oriz- 
aba in Mexico, as well as the Carpa- 
thians, the Pyrenees, and many minor 
ranges. She is the only woman who ever 
scaled the lofty heights of Orizaba. She 
spoke in an interesting manner of her ex- 
periences, and of remarkable feats per- 
formed by other women. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood replied to the 
toast, ‘‘The United Cities,” ina pleasing 
strain of gentle humor, describing the 
wedding of Father Knickerbocker and 
the fair Miss Brooklyn. Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff spoke with great earnestness 
on ‘*Woman’s Inspiration, then and now,” 
telling of the early days of the Pilgrims, 
when women thought only of home, and 
self-sacrifice was the prized virtue of their 
sex. She contrasted with that period the 
noble labors of the women of to-day, who 
seek in broader fields to uplift all hu- 
manity. ° 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser replied to the 
toast, “The Chimes of the Twentieth 
Century,” in her own inimitable way, and 
with embellishment of quaint humor, tel- 
ling of what would be in the future. Mrs. 
Finnetta Sargeant Haskell read with great 
feeling Mrs. Ruth McEnnery Stuart's 
story of “The Golden Wedding.” There 
was charming singing by Mrs. Louise 
Vescelius Sheldon and her sister, Miss 
Vescelius, and so a delightful event closed, 
and the guests, after exchanging good 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, dispersed in the gathering 
twilight. : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League will be held on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 6, at 412 Ninth Avenue. Mrs. Mary 
E. Craigie, president of the Queen’s 
County Woman Suffrage Society, will 
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SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 


able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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Civilization.” 
be present. 
Last week there was a discussion of 
the probable effects of the ‘Brackett 
Bill,” which became a law last winter, 
and which provides that a married wom- 
an may confess judgment, thus mak- 
ing her liable for the family debts. Mrs. 
Hood was asked her opinion as a lawyer, 
and she said that this act was part of a 
general system of legislation which has 
been pushed of late years, the object of 
which is to gradually withdraw from mar- 
ried women the protection which the 
married woman’s property rights law has 
so long given te them. 

LILuiz DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


All friends are invited to 


Lady Henry Somerset is very unwell. 
All her engagements have been cancelled, 
and she is to go to Nauheim as soon as 
she is able to travel. 


Miss Emma Whittington has been com- 
missioned by Governor Jones of Arkansas 
as an honorary colonel of the reserve 
militia, This is the first appointment of 
the kind ever made in that State. 


Miss Mary A. J. McIntyre with Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, discussed ‘The 
Place of Woman in Modern Life” last 
Tuesday evening, at the Universalist 
Church in North Cambridge. It was the 
liveliest of the many discussions they have 
had together during the past three years, 
and each spoke four or five times. Though 
lively, the debate was entirely amicable. 
The audience participated. One sweet- 
faced woman said afterwards, ‘I never 
believed in woman suffrage till I was the 
mother of a boy. Now I want to vote for 
his sake.”’ 


The Prang Scholarships at Pratt Insti 
tute, Brooklyn, have been awarded for 
1897-8 to Miss Lena F. Cleveland, Cam- 
den, Me., supervisor of drawing; Mr. W. 
Washington Dove, Providence, R. L., 
manual training high school; Miss Christin 
M. Gastmann, Randolph, N. Y., grade 
teacher, primary; Miss Helen M. Hilton, 
Boston, Mass., grade teacher, grammar; 
Miss Hallie M. Hood, Westerly, R. I., 
supervisor of drawing and music; Miss 
Dela Pollock Mussey, teacher of drawing, 
New York City and high school; Miss 
Florence L. Rose, St. Johns, Mich., grade 
teacher, primary. 


Mr. George Willis Cooke will give six 
class lectures on ‘‘Woman’s Place in the 
History of Humanity,” at the rooms of 
the New England Women’s Club, No. 5 
Park Street, Boston, every Wednescay 
afternoon, beginning Jan. 12, at 3.30 P. M. 
The special topics will be: ‘‘Matriarchal 
Society and Female Descent,” ‘ Patriarchal 
Rule in the Ancient Civilizations,’ ‘*Wo- 
man under Christianity and the Cult of 
the Virgin,’ ‘‘The Effects of the Renais- 
sance and Protestantism upon Woman’s 
Position,” ‘*The Rise of Modern Democ- 
racy and the Beginning of the Woman's 
Movement,” and ‘**Yoman in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ Tickets, $2.50 for the 
course, can be had at the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 








Will You 


Do what you can to save the birds from utter 
extinction, which is so surely threatened ? 
I have, with my own hands, reset in new 
type the 16-page pamphlet, entitled ‘Birds’ 
Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” calling 
attention to this crying evil. I have added 
more matter and made it much more attract- 
ive, but I will send them for 15 cts. per dozen 
just the same to all who will read them and 


Pass Them Along 


to help circulate them. All my labor and 
time are freely given. If you cannot use one 
dozen, will you send 10 cts. for half a dozen, 
or a 2-cent stamp for a single copy, read it 
yourself and then hand it, with a good word, 


To Others ? 


The farther one goes in this way, the better. 
Who will help save the birds? Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 











The scavenger who daily cleans the 


attempting to assert, even by law, girls’ 


deliver an address on ‘‘Woman’s Part in 


Ir is said that $250,000 was appropriated 
in January, 1896, for one year’s advertis- 
ing for ENAMELINE. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. JAN. 3.—-ONE WEEK. 


IN MIZZOURA. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 





Grand Opera House. 

GEO. W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 

WEEK COMMENCING JAN. 3. 


A Hot Old Time. 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20¢., 30C., Soc. 














OF 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 






INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - = $500,000 
un ivided Earnings, 370,000 








you can safely invest your money at 
5%4 % in Bonds of this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


000666680686 








Call on, or address—————. 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


—or— 


Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


~ CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 











Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 








There is no more acceptable 
present at Christmas than 


.. GLOVES 


And those purchased at . . 
. e 9 
Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
are very attractive in colors and style, 


and should the size you purchase not be 
right they will be agreeably exchanged. 











297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAND fe.204 Schoo! ‘Corning, Ni" 
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HYMN. 


BY EDITH THEODURA AMES. 


O Father. give me wisdom, give me strength, 
Wisdom to see thy truth, the strength to 
do: 
And grant, through these, thy fair serenity, 
That stands when others deem my truth 
untrue. 


Give me the sight that sees thy meaning 
clear 
In flowers and clonds and faces on the 
street; 
Give me the ears that hear thy harmonies, 
Ringing above the tones that seem un- 
sweet. 


Grant me the heart to love thee through thy 
world, 
To make my life a tender charity. 
Give me the grace that has no thought of 
self, 
And give the thought of self that honors 
thee. —Smith College Monthly. 


A BUILDER'S LESSON. 





BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


**How shall I a habit break?” 
As you did that habit make. 
As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us, neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine, ere free we stand. 
As we builded, stone by stone, 
We must toil, unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 


But remember, as we try, 

Lighter every test goes by: 

Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Toward the centre's downward sweep; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than that before. 


Ah, the precious years we waste 
Levelling what we raised in haste; 
Doing what must be undone 
Ere content or love be won! 
First across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads, till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge at last! 

— Wide Awake. 


THE NEW YEAR. 





Open your heart, be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and use him kindly ; 
For you must carry him, yea or nay, 
Carry him with eyes shut so blindly. 
But whether he bringeth us joy or fear, 
Take him! God sends him—this good New 
Year. 


A small ship launched upon an unknown 
sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown tree, 
Such is this strange New Year to me. 
Whither the vessel goeth, 
And how the tree upgroweth, 
God only knoweth. 
But sail the ship and plant the seed, 
What's done in faith is done in deed. 





UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tin-Wedding, I’m so glad to 
see you!” exclaimed Mrs, June-Bride, as 
they met unexpectedly on the ferry. 
“You are the very person I wanted to see 
of all others in the world,’’ she went on, 
with a suspicion of a tremble in her voice 
and a watery look in her big soft brown 
eyes. ‘I’m so worried that I could cry, 
and you’ve given me some good pointers 
that have guided me over many a rough 
place since my marriage.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear; what’s the trouble 
now?’’ said the motherly Mrs. Tin-Wed- 
ding, giving the other’s hand an affec- 
tionate little squeeze. 

“Mrs, Tin- Wedding,’ confided Mrs, 
June-Bride, ‘‘what do you think? Mr. 
June-Bride went off to his office in a huff 
this morning, and it was all his fault.”’ 

‘Poor little dear,’ said Mrs, Tin-Wed- 
ding, soothingly. ‘Tell me all about it, 
for you know it won't go any further, and 
you might just as well have the benefit of 
my experience.” 

“You see, it’s been brewing all sum- 
mer,’ began Mrs. June-Bride, and all the 
men around deliberately neglected their 
business and listened. “You know when 
we took the cottage in the suburbs and 
decided to keep house during the summer, 
we agreed to keep open house, but Mr. 
June-Bride promised always to let me 
know when he was going to bring people 
out from town, for you know what an in- 
experienced housekeeper Iam. Well, he 
did so all during the month of July, and I 
was never so happy in my life. I was al- 
ways ready for guests when I knew they 
were coming, and when they arrived was 
able to take my ease and enjoy them. 
Along about the first of August Mr. June- 
Bride brought one of his old college 
chums out without letting me know. It 
was wash day, the range was out of order, 
the laundress who comes by the day had 
gone back on me, and the cook had to do 
the laundry work, and altogether it was 
the last day in the world that I wanted 
company. We had about the poorest din- 
ner we’ve had since we were married, but 
I made the best of it, and didn’t say a 
word to my husband about being put out. 

‘In a few days he came home bringing 
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two college chums without letting me | pointers from her. That woman isn't | women can’t present the saving clause 


know, and, if you please, the next week specially good looking, but she could | 
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in he walked withthree. When you have | manage a whole regiment of men.”’— Vere | - . 
. ; Woman suffrage is coming. 


| provided dinner for two persons, it is no 
| laughing matter to have three extra big 
| strapping men walk in to dine. 1 didn’t 
| know what to do, for it wasn’t like being 
in the city, where one can send out and 
| get anything. But I dashed around and 
| pieced up some kind of a meal. We cer- 
| tainly had some queer dishes for a dinner, 
|} but I murmured something about the 
| groceries not coming out from the city, 
| though it hurt my conscience frightfully 
{to do it. That night I gave Mr. June- 
Bride particular fits for the first time, and 
told him that when he knew our finances 
did not permit of a lavish every-day pro- 
vision that would tide over unexpected 
guests, I thought it was as little as he 
could do to telegraph me when he was 
going to bring people home with him. 
What do you think he said, Mrs, Tin-Wed- 
ding? He only laughed at me, and said 
he thought the dinner was ©. K., and that 
the fellows seemed to think so, too, and 
that I was a dear little goose who worried 
unnecessarily.”’ 

**Just like a man,’’ remarked Mrs. Tin- 
Wedding. 

“It seems to me that every man my 
husband ever knew at Yale came up to 
New York during August, and I know he 
brought every one who did come out to 
our house unexpectedly. I was as patient 
as I could be for awhile, but the thing 
had been terribly wearing on my nerves, 
and the explosion came last night, when 
he brought three men again, all howling 
swells at that, and I had six little lamb 
chops for meat, and had ordered raw 
oysters for two, for the cook won’t touch 
‘em. After the men left I scolded Mr. 
June-Bride, and he got angry, too, and 
this morning he left without kissing me. 
It’s very hard, when I try so hard to be 
economical and do the right thing. He 
insists that we shall stay in the country 
and keep house through October, but it 
will make me crazy if he keeps bringing 
company home without warning me, as 
he has done for the last six months. Can’t 
you tell me some way out of it? Arthur 
said this morning that he was disap- 
pointed in me, because he never expected 
the day to come when I would nag him 
about asking his own friends to his own 
house, and that just broke my heart. 
Can’t you tell me some way out of my 
trouble?” 

‘Simplest thing in the world, my dear,” 
responded Mrs. Tin-Wedding cheerfully. 
“IT had the very same trouble the first 
year that I kept house, and now my hus- 
band can bring six men to dinner or to 
luncheon or .breakfast or supper unex- 
pectedly, and I defy him to make me 
cross or nervous by doing so.”’ 

The men ail looked at her in amaze- 
ment, and the women within hearing dis- 
tance listened attentively. 

“You see,’’ continued Mrs. Tin-Wed- 
ding, “I hit upon a plan of always being 
ready for the unexpected guest. I pro- 
vided myself with what I call an emer- 
gency shelf. I took the top shelf in my 
pantry, and on that I placed a dozen cans 
of French peas, a dozen cans of tomatoes 
ready for soup, a dozen bottles of beef 
extract ready for bouillon, a dozen cans 
of sweet corn, a number of jars of canned 
whole tomatoes, which make a very good 
salad, codfish, and such things, and a 
large package of self-raising flour. So as 
not to be worried when it came to sweets, 
I placed there a few cans of preserves and 
fruit and several glasses of jelly, and I 
assure you I can get up a fine dessert 
in a quarter of an hour, In my ice box 
I always keep steak, chops, veal cutlets, 
or some meat that can be quickly pre- 
pared if Mr. Tin-Wedding comes in bring- 
ing friends. All of these things I keep 
on my emergency shelf, you see, can be 
prepared very readily. Such a lot of edi- 
bles cost only a trifle, and their saving 
in temper and comfort of mind and heart- 
aches is worth their weight in gold. Some- 
times it is only necessary to use one or 
two articles from the shelf for an un- 
expected guest, but each one should be 
replaced the next day, for the comfort of 
the thing lies in knowing that everything 
is there. Get up an emergency shelf, and 
you can let your husband bring as many 
people home as he pleases without warn- 
ing you. Don’t you want to come with 
me to the grocers and let me help you 
select the things for your emergency 
shelf now, dear?’’ she asked as the gong 
sounded. 

“Oh, thank you so much, my dear Mrs. 
Tin-Wedding!"’ exclaimed the young 
woman. ‘But couldn’t you meet me 
there at noon and then go out to lunch 
with me? I want to run by Mr. June- 
Bride's office to tell him he can bring the 
Yale alumni home at any time without 
letting me know, if he wants to.” 

‘Poor little thing!’ ejaculated a crusty 
unmarried-looking man. 

“IT tell you that woman has a lot of 
common sense,’ commented his com- 
panion. “I wish my wife could get some 








York Sun. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal. 

The Empire State of the South is pro- 
gressive along many lines, but securing 
equal rights before the law for her women 
is not one of them. In that, she is de- 
cidedly backward. Some of the women 
of the State are getting their eyes open, 
however, and we hope they will soon 
cut their teeth. 

The office of State Librarian is the only 
office in Georgia to which women are 
eligible, and nearly every other woman in 
the State would like to have it, yet Gov. 
Atkinson appointed a man to fillit. Some 
of our women imagine that a political debt 
was paid, but most of those who think 
about it, declare the man had a vote and 
political influence, and the women have 
neither. 

Abraham Lincoln was right when he 
said, ‘You cannot fool all the people all 
the time,’”’ and women are people. The 
woman suffragists of our capital city are 
greatly encouraged, since Colonel J. Col- 
ton Lynes, a Confederate veteran, a 
scholar, and one of the best teachers in 
Georgia, and Mr. F. H. Richardson, editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, who is a born 
orator and a cultured gentleman, spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage. The follow- 
ing extract from the Atlanta Constitution 
of Nov. 24 will be of interest to your 
readers who have the impression that all 
Georgians are remarkably conservative, 
especially on the woman question: 

MEN SPEAK FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Two strong pleas were heard at the 
Unitarian church last night for woman 
suffrage. A small but enthusiastic au- 
dience heard the addresses of Hon. F, H. 
Richardson and Professor J. Colton Lynes, 
in woman’s behalf. 

Both arguments were forcible and elo- 
quent, and the audience was attentive 
and appreciative in its applause. 

Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, president of 
the Woman’s Equal Suffrage League, read 
the Thirty-fourth Psalm, and a prayer was 
offered. 

Prof, J. Colton Lynes first considered 
women _~—e 5 and spoke of them 
in all the cases and moods and tenses. 
He then spoke of women epigrammati- 
cally. Professor Lynes paid a high and 
eloquent tribute to Southern women. He 
then spoke of them scientifically. The 
cashmere shawl, velvet, satin, silk and 
lace, and the discovery of cotton as a 
textile are attributed to women. The cot- 
ton gin was an invention of Mrs. Green, 
of Georgia. Professor Lynes then took 
woman up intellectually, and told how 
the women in colleges where coéducation 
exists outstripped the men. 

Hon. F. H. Richardson followed and 
advanced strong reasons why suffrage 
should be given to woman. He said that 
one would hear more talks on the rights 
of woman; that the commencement ad- 
dresses next year should be on that line. 
“The objections,’’ he continued, ‘to wo- 
man being given suffrage are that she 
should be kept in her place. I think she 
ought to be kept in her place, but what 
is her place? There never was a woman 
who benefited mankind but she went out 
of her place. Joan d’Arc was a new wo- 
man. Florence Nightingale went into the 
hospitals in the Crimea and was out of 
her place. 

“Suppose the idea of keeping woman 
in this niggardly narrow place had pre- 
vailed, we should have impoverished the 
literature of this world. The first part 
of this century was gone before women 
were given the right to know anything. 
They were for men to write sonnets about. 
What first directed me to woman suf- 
frage, which I know now is right, was 
that great men were the sons not of 
famous fathers, but famous women. Who 
was the father of Caesar, or Napoleon, or 
of Washington? We know who their 
mothers were. 

“There are many who can remember 
when there was not a chartered college 
in the world for women. When people 
asked for a charter for Wesleyan College 
they were met at the threshold of the 
capitol with cbjections. They were told 
that they were treading on dangerous 
ground. 

“It is no longer now out of place fora 
woman to write, and I am glad to say 
that more manuscripts of women are 
accepted than of men. 

“1 can remember when there was not a 
woman clerk in Atlanta. Women have 
demonstrated the fact that they are a 
necessity in business, in stores, in the 
counting-rooms—everywhere, They have 
proved this by their business ability. 

“IT have never yet found one man who 
will come down and argue the right of 
woman suffrage. 

“Why shouldn’t she have suffrage? 
There are millions of dollars owned by 
women in this city, and it is said that 
they shall not have the right to represent 
their property. 

‘| wanted a woman on the board of 
education, and I tried to get one there; 
but I don’t think the proposition was 
even considered. I would vote for any 
man for mayor if he will promise that. 

“Women will not be insulted at the 
polls; that’s no argument. If the woman 
has the right to vote, she shall have safe 
conduct to and from the polls as long as 
manhood exists in Atlanta. We need in 
politics something to help us, and if the 
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e will-have to do something. 

“Georgia is getting along. I believe 
I am no pes- 
1 think it will yet be here, and 
that the dawn of the morning of light, 


| when the emancipation proclamation of 


womankind will break over the land, is 
not far distant.”’ 

The Atlanta Equal Suffrage Association 
expects to have a number of lectures dur- 
ing the winter, if it can secure speakers. 
Mrs. Nettie C, Hall, editor of the Fitz- 
gerald Enterprise, will be one of the dele- 
gates from Georgia to the N. A. W.S. A. 
in Washington, D. C., in 1898. Mrs. Hall 
is also a pharmacist, and a very progressive 
woman, and the suffragists of her adopted 
State will be well represented by her. 
The Suffrage Association in “the Magic 
City,” as Fitzgerald is called, is keeping 
things lively down in Irwin County, and 
our delegate is the moving spirit. 

Georgia has never had a State Suffrage 
Convention yet, but we hope when the 
new officers are elected in January, we 
shall have a president as brainy and 
plucky as South Carolina’s Virginia D. 
Young, who intends to build up the work 
in that State by holding an annual meet- 
ing. 

The Fitzgerald Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion had a fine meeting in the Christian 
Church of that place on Dec. 17. The 
Association has about thirty members. 
Mrs. Hale, editor of the Fitzgerald Enter 
prise, will be one of the delegates to the 
National Convention at Washington. 

Atlanta, Ga. Mary L. McLenpon. - 
>? a 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 








Mrs. Laura M. Johns writes: ‘‘We had 
some fine meetings during our last week 
in South Dakota. At Plankinton Rev. 
Henrietta G. Moore and I were met bya 
brass band and a carriage gaily decorated 
with the national colors and the suffrage 
colors. Strong county and local organiza- 
tions were effected, and good work will 
surely be done there.”’ 





NEW YORK NOTES. 


The New York State Suffrage Conven- 
tion, recently held in Geneva, was fol- 
lowed by the organization of a strong 
local club in Geneva, on Nov. 30, 

A largely attended meeting was held 
in Y. M. C, A. Hall. Mr. S. H. Ver 
Planck presided. He said there was un- 
doubtedly a great deal of injustice done 
to. women, by taxing them without repre- 
sentation. On South Main Street there 
are thirty homes owned by women who 
have no voice in matters pertaining to 
city government. 

Miss Julia R. Jenney said, in part: 


The State exists in order that homes 
may exist. The State and the home are 
interdependent. 

Charity is said to begin at home, but it 
does not end there. Is it not equally true 
that women should be interested first in 
the home, but that the interests of women 
should not be bounded by four square 
walls? If the home exists for the State 
and the State for the home, then the good 
of the home is bound up in the good of 
the State, and vice versa, and the very 
arguments which induce women to inter- 
est themselves in home duties are the 
ones which should most cogently induce 
them to interest themselves in the obliga- 
tions of the home to theState. Otherwise 
the State cannot be expected to fulfil its 
correlative duties to the home. 

Miss Harriet May Mills followed. The 
Geneva Advertiser says: 


Miss Mills was, as usual, the personifica- 
tion of good sense and good humor... . 
She has an unusual power of winning the 
confidence and sympathy of her audience. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller then made 
an address so bright that we reproduce it 
in full from the columns of the Geneva 
Courier. Miss Miller said: 


MISS MILLER’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen and gentlewomen! I wanted 
to say ‘Fellow citizens! ” but all of us are 
not yet citizens, politically speaking. We 
are here to break ground for the coming 
club. During the recent convention we 
were often asked, Have you a Political 
Equality Club in Geneva? Some of us 
were sorry to say ‘‘no”’ and made haste to 
add, ‘‘But we hope to have one soon.” 
And now, while the inspiration of those 
noble women, those prophets, those torch- 
bearers, is with us, it is time to be up and 
doing. Your presence is evidence tliat 
we are already up; of the doing, I should 
like to say a few words. 

It may be that some of us are still ask- 
ing: ‘Why should we have this club? 
Of what use will it be?’ Let me tell you 
briefly why I, for one, want a Politicai 
Equality Club in Geneva, and of what use 
I think it will be. 

There are two chief ‘reasons why, to 
my mind, we should have this club: 

The first is the fact that there are very 
many people in our town who believe in 
the principle of political equality and who 
will be glad of this chance to hasten, or 
to help to hasten, its realization. The 
club will give us an opportunity to work 
for the cause in which we believe. 

The second reason, which seems to me 
of equal importance, is not based on any 
consideration of good to the cause. 

It is for our own good I want this club. 
I have the strongest faith in the benefit 
that we, as individuals, shall derive from 


such an organization as | trust this is to 
be. 
Our need of a more intelligent under- 
standing of public affairs and a keener 
sense of responsibility in regard to them, 
is apparent. I know that an undefined 
but real sentiment of horror exists in the 
minds of many, when anything public is 
suggested. Especially are all gentle- 
women supposed to shrink from anything 
of a public nature. As an illustration of 
this feeling, I have in mind some remarks 
of Horace Greeley’s son-in-law, Col, 
Nicholas Smith, himself a semi-public 
character. 

To fully appreciae what the Colonel 
said, one must know something of him, 
He was a Southerner who possessed an 
ambition to marry Horace Greeley’s 
daughter, whom he had never seen. He 
came North, he saw, he conquered, and 
subsequently claimed and gained public 
recognition—on two grounds, First—he 
was Ida Greeley’s husband. Second—he 
was a great beauty. The public honored 
both these claims, and recognized Col, 
Nicholas Smith when it saw him; even 
turned its head to look after him as he 
promenaded Fifth Avenue. It was my 
fate to know the Colonel, and on one 
occasion he said to me, in entire serious- 
ness: ‘‘A woman's name should never 
appear in public print but once during 
her lifetime, the permissible exception 
being in the announcement of her mar- 
riage, when a new name is conferred upon 
her. A married woman’s name should 
never appear in any notice save that of 
her death!”’ 

But this is digression. I only wanted 
to show how some people feel about any- 
thing public, and how those who seem 
most anxious to shelter others from pub- 
licity, will often seek it for themselves. 
To me, the word public sounds, and seems 
to be, almost as respectable as Republic 
—I’m sure it’s a near relation—and we 
are all proud enough to be children of the 
Republic. It is our fondness for and faith 
in the Republic that has brought us to- 
gether to-night, and I trust it will keep 
us together in this club until we walk 
together to the ballot-box, there to pay 
our respects to a truer Republic. 

I was recently asked by a lady: ‘‘Would 
you give the ballot to all women?” I 
would give the ballot to no woman on the 
sole ground that she is a woman. | would 
give the ballot to no man on the sole 
ground that he is a man. But I would 
give the ballot to every man and to every 
woman who is individually competent to 
use the ballot, and my chief reason for 
working for political equality is the fact 
that it is not on the ground of incompe- 
tency in the individual, but solely on the 
ground of our womanhood that we are 
now debarred from the use of the ballot. 
There are many who will agree that this 
individual competency is the ideal basis 
of the franchise, but they say it can never 
be realized. ‘Never’ is a long time, and 
ideals are sometimes realized, or at least 
approximated, and [ am sure that if we 
hitch our political wagon to a star (thanks 
to Emerson) our machine will run no risk 
of bp J mired, and we shall progress in 
the right direction. 

There are some who regard our sex as 
inherently incompetent to deal with pub- 
lic affairs. I do not agree with them, and 
I think there is sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. There is, however, much to be 
done before we go to the ballot-box, and 
individually I should be exceedingly sorry 
to find, at the present moment, a ballot in 
my own ignorant hand. The fact that 
many men are more ignorant does not en- 
courage me to wish to rush boldly in. But 
for allof us am I happy in the thought 
expressed by Shakespeare’s Portia. We 
are ‘not yet so old but (we) may learn;”’ 
‘happier than this, (we) are not bred so 
dull but (we) can learn,’”’ and happiest, in 
my faith, that we shall learn—learn with 
our brothers, in the coming club, the 
meaning and the practice of true citizen- 
ship. ‘True citizenship in its broadest 
sense, as well as in its particular duties. 

Speaking of particular duties, I was re- 
cently reminded that we have no time to 
lose in preparing for them. One of our 
newly elected Aldermen informed me that 
women owning property in Geneva would 
soon have a chance to vote on the ques- 
tion of appropriations. This seemed an 
opportunity for the proposed club to be 
of use by gathering the property owners 
together in preparation for the exercise of 
their privilege. The first step was to dis- 
cover how many women would be entitled 


After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Deli- 
cate--Scrofula Bunches Appeared 
on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured and Made Him Strong. 


‘“*When my little boy was 18 months 
old he had scarlet fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck, A severe cold always left him with 
a cough. Having given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to an older child for canker with the 
best results, I concluded to try it in this 
case. In a short time the glands of his 
neck diminished in size. He took three 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gave 
him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
of his age.” Mrs. GEORGE M. CLARKE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s °733; 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
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Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate 25¢ 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


A; 
Ke 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 








to vote. Fortunately my mother, who is 
fond of preserving, had preserved a record 
made in the Constitutional Convention 
year, 1894. At that time the number of 
women who owned property in Geneva 
was 449. The value of their property was 
nearly $900,000 ($871,710). ‘This seemed 
quite enough to begin upon, so I went to 
a well-known townsman, a public-spirited 
citizen, who has always been a true friend 
of woman. He believes not only in the 
justice but in the expediency of giving her 
the franchise. When I told Mr. Ver 
Planck that | wanted his advice and help 
to the end that the women should vote 
intelligently at the next.tax meeting, he 
smiled and said he remembered an occa- 
sion on which a number of Geneva women 
tried to express their desire in regard to 
some local improvement, by voting at a 
tax meeting. At that meeting, before the 
voting took place, a statement of the mat- 
ter to be decided was read; it was then 
amended, reread and reamended, until its 
meaning became so obscure that the 
women were confused by it, and when 
they voted (they wished, it seems, to vote 
‘as one man’’), they voted for the measure 
they wished to oppose — “and,” added 
Mr. Ver Planck, ‘‘men were present who 
could have set them right with a word” — 
but the word was not spoken. 

This sad exhibition of defective human 
nature is exactly the object-lesson that 
should make it plain that we need a Polit- 
ical Equality Club in Geneva for the men 
as well as for the women. 

Mr. Ver Planck did net knew what 
possibilities for women tiie uew charter 
contained, so I went to the genial editor 
of the Geneva Advertiser, who is always 
ready to lend usa helping hand. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, referring to the incident de- 
scribed by Mr. Ver Planck, ‘‘that was so, 
but I believe the new charter does away 
with the women’s chance to vote at tax 
meetings.’’ This was a blow, but I clung 
to my straw and said, “An alderman told 
me we are to vote.”’ A copy of the charter 
lay upon the editorial desk, and to this 
Mr. Parker turned fur authority, but he 
searched the leafy document in vain for 
the place where the women appeared to 
disappear from Geneva’s political arena. 
Then he most graciously presented me 
with the volume, which I accepted in the 
name of the coming club, and bore away 
to peruse its precious pages in private. 

Of course every one in this room knows 
the charter by heart, but for my own sat- 
isfaction I will read what I found on page 
77-lines 6 to 9—concerning special elec- 
tions: 

“Every taxpayer, male or female, who 
shall have been assessed and taxed upon 
the last assessment roll of the city before 
such special election, and no other person, 
shall be entitled to vote at such election!”’ 

My search was rewarded! I thought of 
the antis who cannot see why a woman 
who pays taxes should have a vote. They 
even assert—I am now quoting Mrs. Cran- 
nell—‘‘We assert that the women who pay 
taxes do not want to vote.” I wonder 
what the beings mentioned by Mr. Ver 
Planck could have been? He thought they 
were women who paid taxes, but they 
certainly wanted to vote, so according to 
Mrs. Crannell they must have been some- 
thing else. Whatever they were, I am 
glad to be that kind myself, and I rejoice 
that the new charter gives us a chance to 
prove that the women of this town, 
whether they are taxpayers or not, do 
want to make use of every fair and benef- 
icent means—the ballot included—to ex- 
press their individuality and the truth 
that is in them. 

Those who understand the practical 
part of club-building will now proceed to 
lay the corner stone. 

Mr. M. T. Atchley moved that a club be 
formed, and the following officers were 
elected: Honorary president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Miller; president, Mrs. H. K. 
Clapp; 1st vice-president, Louis J. Licht; 
2d vice-president, Miss Lillie Hopkins; 
3d vice-president, O. J. C. Rose; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Louise Bunn; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Root; treasurer, 
J. E. P. Butts. 

One of the good things about the Gen- 
eva P. E. Club is that it makes no distinc- 
tion of sex in membership or eligibility to 
office. 

The following letter from Mrs. Stanton 
was read by the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Elsworth: 

LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 
26 W. 6ist St., New York, | 
Nov. 26, 1897. \ 
My Dear Miss Root: 

It gives me great pleasure to hear that 
the women of Geneva are forming a club 
for political study, and thus preparing 
themselves for their duties as citizens of 
a Republic. 

We have heard much of the rights of 
women as citizens; it is equally important 
to consider their duties. 

Rev. Samuel J. May used to say: “The 








State is suffering a condition of half or- 
phanage, as the mothers take no interest in 
its affairs, and the family is also in a con- 
dition of half-orphanage, as the fathers 
take so little interest in the care and edu- 
cation of the children.”’ 

The innumerable wards of the State, in 
our jails, prisons, in charitable institu- 
tions, swarming in tenement houses in 
poverty and ignorance and vice, in their 
dumb appeals, summon the mothers of 
the race to the consideration of all this 
misery, and the remedy in better laws and 
more generous public action. 

Women are equally responsible with 
men for all the wrongs of society; that 
they are awakening to this fact is one of 
the most promising signs of the times. 

The study of the State and municipal 
laws, in their political equality clubs, is 
the first step in the coming revolution for 
equal rights to all. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
club. Sincerely yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


The club has sixty-six members, includ- 
ing many persons of influence. At the 
next meeting an address will be given by 
Mr. P. N. Nichols, one of the framers of 
the new city charter. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most cheering items of news 
in our recent annals is the organizing of 
a Political Equality Club in Geneva. The 
State Association did not go to Geneva 
for its annual convention in vain, It will 
no doubt be looking for another such city 
for its next annual meeting. A club of 
sixty is most satisfactory fruit. 

Canandaigua, where I tarried on my 
westward trip from Geneva, has some 
good supporters of our faith, and offers a 
hearing to our apostles. Rev. Annis F. 
Eastman will probably speak there the 
latter part of January, when it is hoped a 
club may be formed. 

At Phelps we have a State member, 
Miss Mary Coolidge, who never wearies in 
her efforts. She is at present county 
chairman of press work under our State 
superintendent, Mrs. Babcock. I saw the 
Weoman’s Column on her table, looking as 
though it had been thoroughly read. 
Miss Coolidge and her brother drove me 
about in the rain until train time, to call 
upon friends. All were ready for a meet- 
ing to be held later. 

At Ovid and Waterloo the opening was 
less favorable, but not unworthy of 
further effort. 

*‘Romulus,” cried the conductor, as the 
train drew up to a small station. 





‘‘Where’s Remus?” I instinctively asked, 
but the twin did not appear. He seems 
to have been cheated here, as he was by 
his brother when the eternal city was 
named, and to have been left out of the 
list entirely. Perhaps it is as well that 
Romulus has not another like it, since one 
of the ministers is opposed to all women’s 
work and the hotel is opposed to square 
meals. But suffragists are there, and they 
are kindly, so I hope to return for a 
meeting. 

The Syracuse Club met on Wednesday 
to hear a remarkably interesting pro- 
gramme under the direction of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee, Miss ArriaS. Hunt- 
ington, chairman. The subject was Pub- 
lic Charitable Institutions. Miss Martha 
Spaulding read a paper upon our three 
orphan asylums, giving the result of her 
own investigations; Miss Ophelia King 
spoke upon the County House from per- 
sonal knowledge, as she, with Miss Hunt- 
ington, is on the visiting board of that in- 
stitution, Dr. Carson gave an able state- 
ment concerning the State Institution for 
the Feeble-minded, of which he has 
charge; and Miss Huntington concluded 
with a report upon the work of the 
Shelter of which she is the founder. 

With the approach of the most festive 
time of all the year, it is well to consider 
those unfortunates who dwell apart from 
our happy households, from which they 
are often exiled through no fault of their 
own. 

Miss Huntington has already attended 
several meetings of the school board. 
With the opening year she willenter upon 
her duties as commissioner, and will re- 
sign from many official positions in vari- 
ous societies in order to devote herself 
wholly to the work which the men of 
Syracuse have put into her hands. What 





man among our newly-elected commis- 


sioners proposes to relinquish as far as 
possible all other obligations, in order 
to give his undivided attention to the 
schools? Yet the ‘tantis’” tell us that it 
will be most disastrous for women to hold 
office. HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1897. 
——— ore 
LOUISIANA NOTES. 


A letter from ex-State Senator B. W. 
Marston to the Coushatta (La.) Citizen 
says: 

[am an ardent advocate of full woman 
suffrage on an equality with man. Where- 
ever it has been fully tried it is a marked 
success. In very many of the States the 
women have partial suffrage, but in Col- 
orado and Utah their inherent rights and 
interests are as fully protected as men’s, 
and the great majority of their votes 
stand(for the right. Crime is fast disap- 
pearing, and the bar-rooms and gambling 
hells are ‘‘not in it.’ Ibelieve that the 
greatest reform that we can advocate in the 
constitutional convention is woman suf- 
frage. The suffrage should be limited to 
men and women who can read and write. 
This is necessary to preserve a white 
men’s government in Louisiana. 

The populist executive committee of 
Red River Parish, in which Mr. W. B. 
Marston resides, has indorsed him as a 
suitable person to represent the people's 
party in the coming Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Ata recent meeting of the Portia Club 
of New Orleans, at the residence of Mrs. 
Helen L. Behrens, its president, on mo- 
tion of Miss Florence Huberwald, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Portia Club extend to 
Mr. Marston a vote of congratulation for his 
just and fearless words in behalf of woman 
suffrage in Louisiana, and earnestly hope 
that a large constituency will support him 
in this effort to improve the condition of the 
State. . 

The president appointed Miss Huber- 
wald, Miss Hero, and Miss Bayhi a com- 
mittee to consider the formulation of 
questions for discussion as to what the 
Portia Club will ask of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mrs. Behrens read a personal letter 
from Mrs. Caroline Merrick, in which she 
announces that she has paid the dues of 
both the Portia and Era Clubs to the 
National American Suffrage Association, 
for which a vote of thanks was tendered 
by the club. Mrs. Merrick is president 
of the Louisiana State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The president instructed the com- 
mittee to communicate with the Rev. C. C. 
Kramer, of New Iberia, asking him to fix 
the date of a promised lecture on the “Sin- 
gle Tax.”’ The reports of the standing 
committees were read, and the meeting re- 
solved itself into an informal discussion. 
This being the first business meeting of 
the season, the members lingered, seem- 
ingly unwilling to disperse. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association was 
held according to announcement at Yates 
Center, December 8 to 10. 

The good people of the Center tendered 
the visiting delegates a reception at the 
Baptist Church, Wednesday evening. A 
cordial welcome was extended for the 
mayor and citizens by Senator Lamb. 
The Senator told the members that it is 
their duty to convert every man as soon 
as possible, adding that he was open to 
conviction. In his remarks he gave some 
as good arguments for equal suffrage as 
its best friends could produce. Miss 
Laura Gregg, of Garnett, responded in 
her usual pleasing manner. The young 
ladies’ Mandolin Club made the evening 
lively with good music. 

Thursday evening a public meeting 
was held in the same church. Dr. Sarah 
Hall, of Fort Scott, gave an interesting 
talk on ‘“‘Women in Medicine,” contrast- 
ing the difficulties encountered by a wo- 
man seeking a medical education thirty 
years ago with the facilities offered her 
now. The Rev. Edith Hill-Booker most 
eloquently discussed ‘Women in the 
Ministry,’”’ convincing the audience that 
it is both legal and expedient that women 
shall preach. Other short addresses were 
made by Mrs. Henrietta Turner, of Paola, 
and Miss Ella Green, of Topeka. Music 
was furnished on Thursday and Friday 
evenings by the Boomerang Club, an 
excellent male quartette of Yates Cen- 
ter. 

A large and appreciative audience gath- 
ered again Friday evening and listened to 
an address by Miss Gregg. 

The business meetings occupied the 
whole of Thursday and Friday. The 
delegates present represented live clubs, 
and much work was planned for the en- 
suing year. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and har- 
monious, and those present returned to 
their homes encouraged to renewed effort. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Katie R. Addison, Eureka; vice- 
president-at-large, Fannie E. Bobbit, Win- 
field; corresponding secretary, B. B. 
Baird, Eureka; recording secretary, 





Henrietta Stoddard-Turner, Paola; treas- 
urer, Abbie A. Welch, Cedarville; par- 
liamentarian, Dr. Sarah C. Hall, Fort 
Scott; lawyer, Lucia O, Case, Topeka; 
auditor, Nannie K. Garrett, Eldorado: 
member executive committee N. A. W. 
S. A., Laura M. Johns, Salina. 

Additional! State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 











FREE TO MY LITTLE GIRL! 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
the Nursery, a monthly magazine that will 
make your child happy and contented. It 
is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
rr a taste for all that is best in 

rt. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be better 
spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, and 
receive November and December numbers 
free, also eight French Dolls (paper), 
handsomely dressed in superb colored 
wardrobes. Tue Best CHRISTMAS OR 
New YrAr’s Girt. A dollar in a letter 
almost always reaches the publisher safely 
if plainly addressed. LAURENCE ELkKus, 
196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

——_-o-_— 

Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves 
That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier, cures nervousness. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oom RY cane 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and gyrrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Bostan 


C UTJIAN BROS. 


Rug Carpet and Ren- 
ovating Works..... 
247 WASHINGTON ST. (next}Herald Office). 














Save Your Antique Rug. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the Time is the 
artist of Oriental_Rugs, if one only knows how to 
preserve them. In Turkey and Persia they are 
cleansed twice a year bya native process. Our mode 
of cleansing is far superior to naphtha cleansing. 


Repairing Oriental Rugs a Specialty. 


Done by native artists of long “experience and 
great skill in matching the colors of the most deli- 
cate rugs so as not to be detected. With special 
facilities and advantages at our command, we are 
able to give perfect satisfaction to our patrons at a 
moderate price. ‘ a: 

Our natural method of renovating applies to all 
kinds of Rugs and Carpets, both foreign and domes- 
tic, with the best results. 3 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestriesand Draperies 
of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed and 
restored. Uneven Oriental Rugs and Carpets made 
perfectly true. Steamcleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. Antique and costly 
Furniture artistically repaired. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
grape and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





MATZOON. 


a7 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. It is grateful to the most deli- 
cate stomachs, when any other form 
of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MIATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 
Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. fed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, * 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in 25. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

earest regular college to the Boston City 


— 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Piease mention this paper 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A.P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


—— 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
eee 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in ‘every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,”’ a solo, 12c. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 











CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade, Mo. 
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THE STAMP SAVINGS SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
to them that they should put aside their 
pennies during the winter against the 
coming of the summer, when they would 
need new hats; and otfered, when they 


had saved the dollar necessary for this | 
purchase, to take them into town, fit them | 


to hats, and treat them to ice-cream. The 
compact was faithfully kept on both sides, 
and when the time came to purchase the 
hats it was found that seventy-five cents 
would procure a very satisfactory trimmed 
head-gear. The happy thought of the 
girls’ friend, that the twenty-five cents 


| 


remaining could be advantageously used | 
for a trimming of each child's hair, also | 
met with a ready response, and the little | 
party at last found themselves in a fash.- | 
ionable confectioner’s, partaking to their | 


great pleasure of cake and that ultima 
thule of the average juvenile heart, ‘‘two 
kinds of ice-cream.’’ One of the little 
ones paused frequently to look around at 
the gaily decorated walls and ceilings and 
the well-dressed people about her; and 
finally, straightening up her little back, 
said to the friendly entertainer, ‘We ain't 
poor, are we?”’ 

One little Jewess at the North End is 
saving, with her parents’ permission, she 
states, for her prospective wedding outfit. 
Fortunate prospective bridegroom. For 
besides the outfit of clothing she will bring 
him a dowry of persistent frugality and 
saving. 

Of sixty-one dollars drawn out one day 
from a station in South Boston, where the 
same day seventy dollars had been put in, 
it was found that four bank accounts 
averaging ten dollars each were opened, 
and of the remaining sum, all, except 
about two dollars, was withdrawn in sums 
varying from one to four dollars. This 
latter fact showed that money put in, a 
few pennies at a time, was not withdrawn 
till it became of purchasable value for 
some necessity of life. 

The Society has to-day about one hun- 
dred stations, located throughout the city 
and suburbs, extending through the State 
in several instances, as at Andover, Fitch- 
burg and Worcester, and even attracting 
the friendly interest of philanthropic 
workers in New Hampshire, Maine and 
Rhode Island, in the latter place espe- 
cially, where in the city of Providence 
has been done some of our best work. Our 
largest work in any one station is being 
done in this city, at the branch located in 
the rooms of the South Boston Savings 
Bank, Broadway, South Boston. In the 
last twelve months nearly $2,000 has been 
saved there, the deposits of children 
going to and from the public schools be- 
tween the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. This gratifying result is due to 
various causes: the unfailing hospitality 
and courtesy of the bank officials—often 
severely tried when a hundred or two 
children swarm in—the attractiveness of 
such a dignified place of deposit, and, last 
and not least, to the ability and regular 
work on the part of the starter and 
carrier-on of this station for several years. 

A field for this savings work is found in 
any place where numbers of persons, of 
any age, are gathered together at stated 
periods, as in Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, mis- 
sion and industrial schools, day nurseries 
and kindergartens, factories, work-rooms 

and shops, the home libraries of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, with many similar 
places. 

Should the United States Government 
undertake to do such work, the opportu- 
nity for putting away small savings would 
be found at the post-offices in every city 
and village throughout the country, a 
postage stamp being given of equal value 
of the sum deposited. In regions where 
banks are not in existence, such an oppor- 
tunity would be of great benefit to a com- 
munity. At the late convention of colored 
people at the Hampton Institute, one of 
the things demanded as essential to the 
improvement of their race was the estab- 
lishment of savings banks. A letter from 
a mother in a little village in Nebraska 
brought to the Stamp Saving Society an 
urgent cry for-the help that such a Soci- 
ety could give her and others situated like 
herself, inan isolated community. A gov- 
ernment savings scheme would meet these 
varied needs, by means of its post-offices. 

Several times in past years a Postmaster- 
General has suggested the establishment 
of Postal Savings Banks, but not till this 
year has any definite measure been 
brought before Congress. Two bills are 
now in consideration by that body looking 
towards the undertaking of such banks 
by our Government, and the press is daily 
adding its contribution for and against 
the measure. A symposium inthe Sunday 
Glole a short time ago brought out the 
opinions of several eminent financiers and 
publicists on this question. As an active 
canvasse) for the Postal Savings Banks, 
the Philadelphia Farm Journal has led all 
the rest, by its distribution of petitions 
for signatures of citizens desiring such 
a government banking system, these peti- 
tions being flanked and reinforced by 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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many a maxim from “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac’’—‘“‘One vice will support two 
children;’’ “You can’t get rich by spend- 
ing money,” et cetera. 

In a small way and in a limited field, 
the Stamp Savings Society of Boston is 
trying to teach these lessons of thrift, is 
bearing the cost of such work itself, 
through the kindness of interested friends, 
and is as largely indebted to those who 
have volunteered to give of their time and 
strength to make possible the offering of 
an opportunity to those who bave little to 
make that little much. 

GERTRUDE JACOBS. 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having been in attendance at the Na- 
tional University Congress this past week, 
as delegate of the Woman’s National 
Press Association, your readers may like 
to know that considerable interest was 
manifested in the possible success of the 
movement. The main object at present 
is to interest our people throughout the 
country in the establishment of a univer- 
sity which shall be essentially National in 
character, and which, located in Wash- 
ington City, may be considered an out- 
come of a thought, added to funds and 
lands, dating from the time of George 
Washington; hence the term George 
Washington Memorial. 

The corps of officers, consisting of Mrs. 
Richardson, of Boston, Mrs. Walworth, of 
New York, Mrs. Sweat, of Maine, and 
equally well-known ladies from other 
sections of the United States, were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to make the 
three days’ Congress, held at the Hotel 
Raleigh, a success. A bill has been intro- 
duced before Congress which includes 
eminent men in official life as a board of 
regents, and, as the press of the country 
chronicles, the movement has awakened 
interest here and elsewhere. 

Another Congress is to meet here in 
February at dates between the meetings of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Woman Suffrage Association. It 
is a Congress of penwomen—although not 
limited to that sex alone, several promi- 
nent penmen having already signified 
their interest in the matter, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s National Press 
Association. It may be considered as an 
outgrowth of the Congress to have been 
held at Nashville, which was unavoidably 
postponed on account of quarantine regu- 
lations, the Western and Southern auxil- 
iaries of the Woman’s N. P. A. finding it 
impossible to reach the Nashville Exhibi- 
tion on Oct, 25, the date set for that meet- 
ing. The Woman’s National Press Asso- 
ciation has set the dates February 18 and 
19, with a reception of delegates and 
friends on Feb. 17, and the headquarters 
will be at Willard’s Hotel. Invitations 
are extended through the newspapers of 
the country to all press women interested 
in the matter, and the editors and inter- 
ested readers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
are herewith especially invited to meet 
with that body on February 17-19, 1898. 
Invitations have been extended to mem- 
bers of the Woman’s International Con- 
gress held in Berlin, Germany, September, 
1896, and it is hoped that those earnest 
workers will be present, or will send 
papers. Among them are Mesdames Lina 
Morgenstern, president of that Interna- 
tional Congress and editress of the Haus- 
Srauen-Zeitung, School Councillor Minna 
Cauer, editress of Die Frauenbewegung, 
Professor Rosalie Schénfliess, authoress 
and also one of the officers of that body, 
and Heltne Banfort, of Hamburg, who is 
an active worker in literary fields, and 
whose book on the Libraries of the United 
States( Das Bibliothekwesen der Vereinigten 
Staaten) has met with great commenda- 
tion. Friiulein Banfort was a correspond- 
ent, at date of the Berlin Congress, of 
from sixty to eighty foreign journals. 

The programme of the Congress under 
the auspices of the Woman’s N. P. A, has 
not yet been decided upon, but there will 








be several papers pertaining to the educa- 
tional and industrial side of the woman 
question, to journalism from its wsthetic 
side, etc. 

Those interested will learn more from 
time to time through the newspapers, or 
by correspondence with the officers of the 
Woman's N. P. A. at the headquarters of 
that Association, Willard’s Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where accommodations at 
reasonable rates can be obtained during 
the session of the Congress. 

The auxiliaries in each State are ex- 
pected to send their vice-presidents and as 
large a number of representatives as pos- 
sible. The full Congress committee is as 
follows: Chairman, Mrs. Hannah B. 
Sperry; vice-chairman, Belva A. Lock- 
wood; secretary, May Whitney Emerson; 
Mary M. North, Mary S. Lockwood, Mary 
S. Gist, Patty Miller Stocking, Mrs. Clin- 
ton Smith, Mrs. Gatchett, Mrs. Stillman, 
Mrs. Brinton, Frances Graham French, 
Miss Lillian Pike, Mrs. E. 8S, Cromwell, 
president of the Woman's N. P. A. Your 
correspondent is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invitations and member of the 
Programme and Press Committees, and 
will, through the columns of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, keep the readers in touch with 
the movement. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, 
Vice-Pres. W. N. P. A. for Me. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

For the first time in the history of Cor- 
nell University, a woman has won an hon- 
orary place in the debating contests. Miss 
Gail Laughlin is a Wellesley graduate, and 
is now a student in the Cornell law school. 
She is an able debater, and may win a 
place on the intercollegiate stage. 

Brander Matthews has again come into 
newspaper notice by his refusal to allow 
the girls of Barnard College to attend his 
classes in the Columbia University. He 
is the only professor of that institution 
who has taken this determined stand 
against the women. Mr. Matthews is 
the professor of English literature at 
Columbia. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Prison Association at Austin, Tex., the 
president of the Texas University, Geo. 
T. Winston, in bis paper on the criminal 
classes, discussed the moral condition of 
the colored people, and made a strong 
plea for the education of colored girls, 
physically, manually, mentally, and mor- 
ally, as the greatest safeguard to the race. 


A university for women is to be estab- 
lished at Tokyo, in Japan. The plan, it is 
said, has the support of the principal 
officials and nobles, and the emperor and 
empress have contributed money towards 
it. It is estimated that about $175,000 
will be needed to start the university. 

The Public Education Association of 
New York is working to secure money to 
provide the schoolrooms in the common 
schools of the city with pictures and casts. 
In addition, a number of the members 
meet to mount pictures of birds and 
flowers for distribution in the schools in 
the poorer neighborhoods. The increase 
in the salaries of the principals and super 
visors was made possible largely through 
the influence of this Association. The 
Outlook says: 

Like organizations should exist in 
every city, in every community, where 
there are many foreign and ignorant fami- 
lies to be educated at public expense. 
There should be in each school district 
in each assembly district, a body of edu- 
cated women who would know every 
school, whether supported by the State, 
the churches of the community, private 
subscription, or a combination of State 
appropriation and private charity. For 
the public or common schools the safe- 
guard is always the active interest of the 
best elements in the community. 

Miss Ida F, Hatch is superintendent of 
the city schools of Pierre, the capital of 
South Dakota. She has entered upon her 
second year of service. Mrs. Ida Mead 
and Mrs. Maud Russell Carter are valued 
members of the school board. 

Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard offers the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz a schol- 
arship in modern languages, with free 
tuition for one year in the American 
Home School for Girls in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Applications for this scholarship 
must be sent before Feb. 1 to the chair- 
man of the Fellowship Committee, Mrs, 
Bessie Bradwell Helmer, 1428 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

In Oregon, where women have had the 
school ballot for years, a claim has been 
raised that the exercise of school suffrage 
by women is illegal. At the last elec- 
tions, the women’s votes were received in 
some counties, and thrown out in others. 
In the latter, public indignation meetings 
followed. The State Superintendent of 
public instruction has decided that the 
women are entitled to vote, and it is 
thought that next time they will have no 
trouble. 

In Shanghai, there are two schools for 
girls, under Methodist auspices. Clopton 
Seminary, a2 monument to Mrs. Mce- 








Gavock’s generosity, is the pioneer. This 


is a boarding-school, and the pupils are 
supported by funds from America. A 
condition of entrance is the unbinding of 
the feet. The McTyeire Seminary, in an- 
other part of the city, aims to be self- 
supporting, and is designed for the chil- 
dren of well-to-do Chinamen who are able 
and willing to pay for the education of 
their daughters. The St. Louis Christian 
Advocate says: ‘‘An increasing number of 
this class travel in civilized lands, and 
have discovered that girls not only have 
brains, but are worth educating.”’ The 
law of unbinding the feet cannot be en- 
forced as a condition of entrance, as it 
would keep away the daughters of the 
classes who are able to pay their way. It 
is interesting to be told by Miss Helen 
Richardson that ‘there is nothing more 
repugnant to the pride and vanity of a 
Chinese woman of wealth than an un- 
bound foot of natural growth and size.” 
However, after the girls enter and begin 
to study, they often learn to appreciate 
the advantage of natural feet. 

Mrs. Yun, whose husband is in the 
Cabinet of the King of Corea, was fortu- 
nate in having been born poor. Her feet 
were unbound in very early life, soon after 
her entrance to Clopton Seminary. After- 
wards she entered the McTyeire School as 
student and teacher, and here she first 
met her distinguished and scholarly hus- 
band. 
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SHE BURNED HER LETTERS. 


Tennyson once wrote to Gladstone: *'I 
heard of an old lady the other day to 
whom all the great men of her time had 
written. When Froude’s ‘Carlyle’ came 
out, she rushed up to her room, and to an 
old chest there wherein she kept their 
letters, and flung them into the fire. 
‘They were written to me,’ she said, ‘not 
to the public!’ and she set her chimney 
on fire, and her children and grandchil- 
dren ran in—‘The chimney’s on fire!’ 
‘Never mind,’ she said, and went on burn- 
ing. I should like to raise an altar to that 
old lady, and burn incense upon it.”’ 
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MISS WILLARD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Dec. 13, Miss Frances E. Willard 
addressed a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence of students at the University of 
Chicago. The hour was in the midst of 
work, and the day was murky, but the 
largest hall the University has was 
packed. The Glee Club manifested their 
hospitality by singing the John D. Rocke- 
feller song, after which Miss Willard was, 
in the absence of President Harper from 
the city, introduced by Dean Judson. 

He dwelt upon the educational features 
of her work, mentioning the fact that she 
was the first woman to be elected a presi- 
dent of a college. Miss Willard’s address 
was a masterly effort, sparkling with wit, 
and full of that delightful flavor of salty 
sense that characterizes all her ways. 
Miss Willard has always known how to 
“stab and smile,”’ and though the hits are 
good ones and very palpable, yet the 
sweetness and good nature that lie behind 
them always keep away the pain. 

Of Miss Willard’s educational work, the 
following has been written: 


Miss Willard has always said her best 
valentine was the one brought to her Feb. 
14, 1871, in which she was notified of her 
election as president of the Evanston Col- 
lege for ladies, which became the Wo- 
man’s College of the North Western Uni- 
versity. At that early date no woman 
had ever been given the rank of a college 
president; even at Mt. Holyoke, the 
pioneer institution for women, good Mary 
Lyon “sat by’? and saw the diplomas pre- 
sented to the girls whom she had educated 
and inspired, by the man who was presi- 
ent of the board of trustees, all of them 
men. The same was true of Wellesley 
College, although its presiding officer had 
the title of ‘President.’”’ Miss Willard 
determined to present the diplomas to the 
senior class herself, which she did in 
June, 1872, to six young women. She 
also conferred the degree of A. M. upon 
Mrs. Jane Fowler Willing, and invited her 
to give the baccalaureate sermon. 

Later on, the North Western University 
made such arrangements that the College 
became associated with it under a new 
name, Women’s College of the N. W. U. 
Of this Miss Willard was made dean, and 
she was also elected a professor in the 
North Western University, with a salary 
of $2,500. She introduced a form of self- 
government which, while a great relief to 
the ladies’ faculty, developed in the young 
women high qualities of honor and good 
judgment, so that it was admitted that, in 
all the years since women began to be 
students in Evanston, the ethical charac- 
ter of the school had never reached so 
high a plane. Miss Willard still insists 
that if more power were placed in the 
hands of the young people in our public 
and other schools, they would form the 
habit of self-government, and would be- 
come attached to ideas of orderliness and 
honesty in public administration, which 
they would carry out as citizens. She 
believes that nothing less than this will 
ever make the citizen conscientious about 
depositing his (or her) ballot, or deliver 
us from the political orgy by which we 
are now bewildered. After being a teacher 





for fifteen years, and having well-nigh 


three thousand young people under her 
care, Miss Willard heard the clarion of 
the Women’s Crusade, whereupon she left 
all and followed after it. c. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square.—‘In Mizzoura,”’ next 
week, will gratify the patrons of this play- 
house. At the Hollis Street Theatre it 
has had three successful runs. The 
author took his characters from Pike 
County, Missouri, and the play has a fas- 
cination as a study of Western life. Joe 
Vernon's blacksmith shop will be repro- 
duced faithfully, and the entire stage 
setting will be built and painted by B. W. 
Craig and Ansel Cook. The cast will be: 
Jim Radburn, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Col. 
Tom Bollinger, Mr. J. L. Seeley; Robert 
Travers, Mr. William Humphrey; Joe 
Vernon, Mr. Horace Lewis; Bill Sarber, 
Mr. Wm. Chas. Masson; Sam Fowler, Mr. 
Charles Mackay; Dave, Mr. Tony Cum- 
mings; Esrom, Mr. Lindsay Morison; 
Kelly, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Cal, Mr. John J, 
Geary; Kate Vernon, Miss Lillian Law- 
rence; Mrs. Joe Vernon, Miss Lizzie Mor- 
gan; ’Lizabeth Vernon, Miss Mary San- 
ders; Em’ly Radburn, Miss Rose Morison. 
Following “In Mizzoura’’ comes Sardou’s 
“Diplomacy.” 




















THE EMPRESS, 


FURS 


will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 




















For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully “describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











C. H. Simonds & Co, Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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